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Learning of Him 
By Frances Pierce 


LREADY my soul was sore burdened, 
But He brought a new trial to me. 
Because my Lord asked it, I took it, 
Rebelling because it must be. 


Then I thought, “ His love never has failed me, 
And always His way has been best.” 

And my heart cried to Him for forgiveness, 
And in His forgiveness found rest. 


Then,— wonder of God’s own performing,— 
The load I so feared was not there. 

So light was my end of the burden 
iI knew not I had one to bear! 








Getting Ready to Accept Christ 


Can an unsaved person do anything toward getting 


ready to accept Christ? A seven-year-old boy had 
been attending revival services with his parents. One 
night, after hearing the invitation given several times 
and seeing older children go forward to the altar, he 
whispered to his mother, “I think I would like to give 
my heart to Jesus.” Not wanting to discourage him, 
the mother made no reply. After a short while the 
little fellow slipped up to the altar and knelt with ihe 
others. That evening, when he was saying his prayers, 
he said to his father, as he came to the end of his 
usual petitions, “I have something else I want to say. 
I want to tell Jesus that I would like to give my heart 
to him, but I don’t know how to-do it. But I’m prac- 
tising up.” We smile at the childish mistake of think- 
ing that, by going to the altar several times, he could 
. “practise” . accepting the Lord Jesus Christ until he 
was ready. Yet older and wiser ones than he have 
thought, just as wrongly, that there is something they 
must do toward cleaning up their lives before they 
can permit Christ to come into their hearts. God’s 
Word, however, says that the natural man is “dead in 
trespasses and sins” (Eph. 2:1, 5), that he is born 
dead (Rom. 5:12). A man that is spiritually dead 
can no more do anything to prepare for spiritual life 
than can a physically dead body get itself ready to be 
raised from the dead. The life must come from with- 
out. But, praise God! his Word also tells us that 
what man cannot do for himself, the Lord Jesus 
Christ has done. “And as Moses lifted up the serpent 


in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him should not 
Theres 


perish, but have eternal life” (John 3: 14,15). 





by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works lest 
any man should boast” (Eph. 2:8,9). Man’s only 
part in the marvelous transaction whereby he passes 
from death unto life is to believe and receive; to 
believe what God says Jesus Christ has done for him 
on Calvary, and to receive in his heart. the new life 
and the Life-giver,; 
=< 


When Satan “ Devours”’ 


It is because of the tremendous possibilities that 
lie in the working out of our tasks for God that Satan 
is aggressively antagonistic. In making such a state- 
ment as this a Bible teacher went on to say, “Life is a 
conflict,’— he meant the Christian life “and often 
with the powers of darkness, and such being the case, we 
are bound to conclude that Satan must have some power 
to lay us low, and that he will often try to do so. It 
is wise in the spiritual realm to take nothing for 
granted, but to ‘be sober, and vigilant . .. watching 
unto prayer .. . because your adversary, the devil, 
goeth about . . . seeking whom he may devour.’ The 
Greek for ‘devour,’ katapino, means to drink down, 
or swallow (comp. Rev. 12:16), descriptive of some 
kind of power that seems to overwhelm and blot out. 
Thank God, sheltered under the blood and standing 
in union with a risen, victorious Christ, we can resist 
and overcome and find ourselves kept safe. ‘A man is 
immortal until his work is done’ is an oft repeated 
phrase, but we have to be careful that we are not 
lulled to a false security. We are kept by the power of 
God through faith, which means the necessity of an 
active co-operation with God.” We usually think of 
the great mass of- mankind who are just drifting in- 
differently hellward as being those who are “de- 
voured by Satan; but it would seem that his hellish 
appetite for human souls is satisfied only by engulfing 
the active Christian in a defeat or disaster that would 
ruin his influence, and, if persisted in, might necessitate 


who has on the whole armor of God! 
a 
Idolatry —- Then and Now 


Anything that comes between God and us is an 
idol. In his noble sermon preached in 1662, entitled 
“Man Made in the Image of God,” Dr. Robert South 
describes idolatry as “the first-born of folly.” He 
thundered: “It is now almost six thousand years that 
far the greatest part of the world has had no other 
religion than idolatry: and idolatry certainly is the 
first-born of folly, the great and leading paradox; nay, 
the very abridgement and sum total of all absurdities. 
For is it not strange that a rational man should wor- 
ship an ox, nay, the image of an ox? that bk: should 
fawn.upon his dog? bow himself before a tat? adore 
leeks and garlic, and shed penitential tears at the 
smell of a deified onion? yet so did the Egyptians, once 
the famed masters of all arts and learning; and to 
go a little further, we have yet a stranger instance in 
Isaiah 44: a man hews him down a tree in the wood, 
and part of it he burns, and with ‘the residue thereof 
he maketh a god.’ With one part he furishes his 
chimney, with the other his chapel. A strange thing, 
that the fire must consume this part, and then burn 
incense to that. As if there were more divinity in one 
end of the stick than in the other; or 4s if it could be 
graved and painted omnipotent, or the nails and the 
hammer could give it an apotheosis.” We applaud 
this brilliant characterization but have a care! 
What may be your idol or mine? A professing Chris- 
tian man once refused to forgive God for taking to 
himself his little boy, and became a Socialist. Hus- 
band may worship wife or wife worship husband, in- 
stead of God. One of the prophets rebukes those who 
worship their nets; millions today are.so busy that 
God is not in all their thoughts. Israel at the foot of 
Sinai is not the sole instance of worshiping the golden 
calf. God is very jealous to be first in our hearts. 


Real Adventure 


SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD high school boy com- 
A mitted suicide the other day. He left a fare- 

well note saying that he believed death would 
prove a “glorious adventure.” Another recent youth- 
ful suicide declared he was “intrigued by death,” and 
wished to prove whether there is an after-life. These 
are tragedies indeed, but they are typical. 

The instinct for adventure is as old as the human 
race, springing, perhaps, from the deep, unconscious, 
homesick longing of exiled man to find again a Garden 
of Peace where he once walked with God in the cool 
of the day. Stevenson calls it “that divine unrest, 
that old stinging trouble of humanity that makes all 
high achievements and all miserable failure.” As one 
reads again his “Will o’ the Mill,” is there not in one’s 
heart an answering thrill as the lad for the first time 
climbs to the hilltop and gazes in breathless ecstasy 
upon the cities and woods and fields of the country 
of his dreams? Unless the spirit of youth is quite 
dead within us, we know why thenceforward the open 
road beckons to him, and everything that goes that 
way, cloud or carriage, bird or brown water in the 
stream, calls him to follow, till the day when he 
decides that men are but rats in a trap, and that it is 
better to emulate the squirrel that sits philosophically 
over his nuts than the one that turns in the cage. 

Although to the reader of history the spirit of ad- 
venture may seem to have had its rhythmic recurrence, 
like the ninth wave on the shore, every age has prob- 
ably seemed to its own observers to be a restless time. 
Doubtless if the Lord tarries yet a hundred years, the 
world’s citizens a century hence will smile at what 
we termed our speed, but to us the impulse to dare 
seems just now to- have reached a fever heat, and 
pleasure-seeking youth to have become well-nigh thrill 
proof. 


As to what constitutes real adventure individual 
judgments differ. To one man it consists only in the 
exploration of uncharted lands and rivers and forests, 
the conquest of some difficult mountain peak; to an- 
other the achievement of a revolutionary invention; 
to still another the staking of a fortune upon some 
great financial venture. Lesser spirits find it in a 
feverish pursuit of pleasure or notoriety. A certain 
popular writer of fiction a few years ago produced a 
novel called “The Real Adventure,” a story of modern 
life beginning, as does so much present-day fiction, 
where the older type of story ended, with the marriage 
of the hero and heroine, and implying, of course, that 
marriage is itself the great adventure. Morbid minds 
of every age have been strangely fascinated by the 
thought of death, seeing in it an irresistible challenge 
to solve the riddle of existence. Many serious-minded 
people are even now studying to account for the 
veritable epidemic of suicide among American stu- 
dents, youths who should be the most normal, bal- 
anced, wholesome-minded of folk. : 

But is the field of high adventure then forbidden 
ground to the humble, safe, and sane? The explora- 
tion of unknown lands becomes increasingly inaccess- 
ible save for the favored few. Even the pioneering 
of a generation ago has lost its romance and incentive. 
Invention and great business ventures call for a some- 
what rare type of mind. Although the most casual 
reading of the average city daily would seem to bear 
out the idea that modern marriage is indeed a gamble 
with only a fifty-fifty chance of succeeding, the fact 
remains that Christian marriage, contracted in the 
spirit in which it was ordained of God and with his 
divine sanction, involves no more of hazard than does 
any other normal enterprise. And death, while even 
to the Christian it is the mysterious gateway to “the 
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undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveler 
returns,” is forever forbidden to the healthy mind till 
Heaven ordains it. Where, then, a legitimate outlet 
for the restless energies of the bold and venturesome? 

Here as everywhere the Word of God has a gio- 
riously satisfying answer. One is moved with com- 
passion to read how certain student groups, eager to 
serve their fellows, are pledged to an intensive study 
of psychology to find the way out. Paul in his mar- 
velous letter to the Ephesians, in which he indulges 
in such breathtaking superlatives, opens up possibil- 
ities of exploration and adventure to challenge the 
bravest and most venturesome of every type and every 
age. 

4 you mourn that the wild west is wild no longer, 
that there are no more hidden continents? There lies 
within your reach a continent so vast that the. finite 
jmagination cannot conceive: its boundaries. Read in 
the second of Ephesians of the poor, walking corpses 
plodding dully through the sordid thoroughfares even 
yet trod by the children of disobedience, and how God 
in mercy one day charged them with that marvelous 
quickening current, eternal life, and straightway theirs 
was the privilege of mounting up and up into the 
heavenlies to walk in light with his own Son. 

Have you dreamed of the power of wealth or beauty 
or position? Read how He chose us to be exquisitely 
foultiess before him in love, foreordaining us to adop- 
tion as sons of the King of Glory, fellow-heirs with 
him who sits far above all rule and authority and 
power and dominion and every name that is named, 
where the atmosphere is so rare that the blood tingles 
and the breath,comes short, but the outlook is ineffable. 

Have the vast fields of science a lure for you? No 
laboratory offers a more thrilling experiment than that 
of Ephesians 5:10, proving the will of God. 

No power plant of earth can compare with that of 
the Resurrection Power “toe us-ward” of Ephesians 


$35 

is ane fascination for you in speculative philosophy 
where the gravest minds of every age have loved to 
dwell? Let the eyes of your heart be enlightened, 
that you may by vital experience compute the length 
and breadth, and height and depth, of the infinite love 
of God’s dear Son, and may yourself be filled unto all 
the fullness of God. A divine paradox, is it not? But 
is there not here a challenge to the aggressive mind? 
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Perhaps yours is a practical mind and you are 
thrilled by the thought of the engineering feats of 
recent decades. The richest vein of ore in all the 
universe has as yet-been scarcely touched by human 
hand. Dig deep into the “unsearchable riches of 
Christ”; the supply will never be exhausted. 

Is your imagination kindled by tales of the great 
wars of the past, or of the days of chivalry, or the 
misty legends of the demigods? Put on the whole 
armor of God. There are monsters to be faced to- 
day more terrible than any creature of song or story. 
The future of civilization is actually tiembling in the 
balance, perhaps as never before, and the stoutest 
heart is challenged to wrestle, not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, powers, world-rulers 
of darkness, spiritual hosts of wickedness. 

Oh, children of the King, let us no longer drift with 
the tide, tossed to and fro like children’s toy craft by 
any popular current that blows across our course, but 
let us launch out into the deeps of experience. 

Perhaps there is need of a single word of warning. 
It is well to remember in our quest for high adven- 
ture that the highest type of adventurer is not the sol- 
dier of fortune. The thrill of great achievement comes 
not to the one who makes that thrill the chief object 
of his quest. When we read of great triumphs, our 
imagination is wont to picture only the moment of 
victory, not the long, tedious climb that led to it, the 
self-denial and disappointment of the way. It is even 
so in the realm of the spirit. God calls us to sit with 
Christ in the heavenlies; but the way there is ever 
the way of the cross. “For thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place” — not with 
the unconquerable soul whose head is bloody but un- 
bowed, but “with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit” (Isa. 57:15). If only the restless, ad- 
venturous youth of today could be made to know that 
there is no Eldorado on the other side of the sea of 
sin, no port of peace, for “it cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt,” while the richest treasure-trove 
of all the ages awaits him who is both humble and 
fearless. 

“And ye shall seek me, and find me; when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” Verily, “The soul 
was made for God, and it can never find rest until it 
rests in Him.” 





Dr. Kelly and “‘ Borden of Yale” 


A Christian woman in Illinois was discouraged. 
She felt like Elijah in the cave on Mount Horeb. 
And then God spoke to her. A part of a letter she 
wrote about this experience tells what happened: 


My niece had been given some magazines by a neigh- 
bor for high school work. That evening she burst into 
my room with delight, the cover of a December, 1924, 
number of the American Magazine folded back to the 
pages of the article bearing the heading, “ ‘The Most 
Important Thing of My Life’-— That Is What Dr. How- 
ard A. Kelly . .. Says about Religion.” 

I read it through to the end—devoured is a more 
fitting word. 

I reread Dr. Kelly’s own testimony and assertions of 
the Truth and practicability of the Word, and I said 
within myself, “This man lives these words, else he 
would not know of the Doctrine.” 

} It was a confession of Christ as the Truth by practice. 

My prayer was answered. 

As the drab is replaced by the dawn, so did my mo- 
mentary, mistaken delusions flee before the Light. 
Writing to Dr. Kelly about this experience, she said: 

A small number of the girls I teach in Sabbath-school 
will form a Bible Literary Society. We are deeply in 
earnest. My desire is that they may comprehend and 
do His will. We will take up, first, comparative re- 
ligions as a fitting background for a fuller appreciation 
of the true religion. We shall then proceed to seek for 
the pearls of truth which are strung on the scarlet 
thread of His love from Genesis to Revelation. 

At one of these early meetings I shall read to them 
your testimony. It will make them happy. 


When acknowledging her letter, Dr. Kelly sent her 
class a copy of the recent biography, “Borden of 
Yale ’o9.” The book is by Mrs. Howard Taylor, and 
the sub-title is “The Life that Counts.” (It is pub- 
lished by the China Inland Mission, $2 net; 235 West 
School Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia; and 150 St. 
George Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Can.; in London, 
England, by The Religious Tract Society.) : 

In her letter thanking Dr. Kelly for the book this 
Sunday-school teacher writes: 

You will pardon my delay in acknowledging your 
gift when I tell you that I wished to be able to write 
you something of the apparent impression which the 
study of the first few chapters has made upon the class. 

The effect is the charm of “the life that counts.” 

They desire me to express their thanks to you, and 
this letter will fail in its mission if it does not convey 
to you the gratitude I feel. 

You will better understand my gratitude when I tell 





you that this book came as an answer to prayer. I 
deeply desired guidance in the choice of study material 
for these particular girls, therefore it was received with 
exultant joy. 

Beautiful lives are a balm. They bind us closer to the 
Lord. My chief joy in this book is because it proves 
God true to his Word. It was because the mother was 
mindful of Deuteronomy 6:7 that Borden’s life was un- 
scarred throughout. “And thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” 

To me a life unscarred is a beautiful thing, and so 
possible. Of course I wouldn’t say this te a lost sin- 
ner, but I would that Christian parents everywhere 
might be awakened. It is going too deep for tears to 
see the apparent neglect most young children receive in 
Christian homes. Their rightful heritage is Deuteron- 
omy 6:7, and no excuse is sufficient in God’s sight for 
the neglect of it. They should be our brightest jewels 
in Heaven. I feel a burning desire that they be given 
their rights. They are so trusting, so impressionable 
and responsive. But how are they to know except they 
be taught, diligently taught? 


In a later letter she makes the following discerning 
comment,—an expression of caution that Sunday- 
school teachers would do well to heed: ; 


We study the Bible closely in connection with Bor- 
den’s life—they are proof the one for the other. 

This is a life so remarkably beautiful, and this book 
is invested with such power, that care must be taken 
on the part of the teacher to point to Jesus alone 
(Mark 9:7, 8). His beauty and perfectness must be 
taught and emphasized. ‘And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men untc me.” 

Ignorance and weakness so abound that another power 
than God’s might use this human life to eclipse the 
beauty of the Saviour’s in some hearts, for a time, un- 
less they are safeguarded by knowledge of the Scripture. 

Truly William Borden lives more gloriously in death 
than in life. It is a great message from God to parents. 
If they heed, their Heaven, too, can begin while here. 

Oh, that they who are fitted would take up the cause 
of the child! 

Borden’s life was richer, fuller, raore perfect because 
beginning was made at the beginning. 

That’s the way God means for it to be done. 


The Sunday School Times is glad of the opportun- 
ity of letting its readers see these letters. They may 
wish, too, to use in their Sunday-school work the 
recent notable volumes, William Borden’s life story, 
and Dr. Howard Kelly’s life story, which was given 
in his personal testimony first published in these col- 
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umns, and then in the book, “A Scientific Man and 
the Bible” (The Sunday School Times Co., $1.25 plus 
postage 10 cents). The American Magazine article 
about Dr. Kelly, “The Most Important Thing in My 
Life,” has been reprinted in booklet form, suitable for 
distribution. These also may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company (10 cents a copy, or $1 a 
dozen, postage 10 percent additional). 


_ 
Are the Stars Inhabited ? 


So often questions arise concerning planets and stars, 
as to whether or not they are inhabited. I wish to ask 
whether there is, anywhere in the Bible, the slight- 
est hint that they are inhabited. I myself do not 
believe they are. Some say there. are other worlds 
of people, and that we shall all join in Heaven. If this 
were so, would they not also need to have a Christ as 
we have? Otherwise we would not fit in the same 
Heaven, because Christ is the center of our Heaven. If 
there are other inhabited worlds,~does it not seem rea- 
sonable that God in his Word would have something to 
say about them?—An Illinois Reader. 


There is no hint anywhere in the Scriptures that 
God has provided salvation for lost sinners through 
Christ as Saviour elsewhere than on this earth. 

But we must remember that human beings are not 
the only order of beings created by God.. The Scrip- 
tures plainly teach that there are vast hosts of spirits 
or angels whom God created; some of these fell from 
their high estate with Lucifer, or Satan, and are un- 
der God’s eternal condemnation; other such spirits or 
angels have never fallen and are serving God faith- 
fully. Of these the Scriptures say, “Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation?” (Heb. 1: 14.) 

It is possible that the stars may be inhabited by 
angels, and indeed the Scriptures suggest this. In 
that remarkable volume, “The Biblical Story of Cre- 
ation,” by Dr. Giorgio Bartoli (The Sunday School 
Times Company; $1.25, plus 10 cents postage), the au- 
thor, who is not only a trained and prominent scientist 
but who also stands for the old faith and accepts 
the entire Bible as the inspired and infallible Word of 
God, discusses this question with fullness. In a chap- 
ter on “Creation of the Angels, and Their Rebellion 
Against God,” Dr. Bartoli writes: 

“| .. a-certain allusion to angels, found in the first 
verse of Genesis 2, where it is said: ‘Thus the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and all the host of them.’ 
The Hebrew has sabha especially used of military 
ranks, an army. With Orientals this term sabha 
(host, army) was used in a polytheistic sense; they 
said it of lesser gods, who they believed existed in 
each single star, at the service of the greater gods, 
dwelling in the planets. This heavenly host, with the 
Hebrews, were the angels, who, as well as man, were 
God’s creatures. Scholars and Orientalists know quite 
well that in the East it was a general belief that the 
stars, the sun, and the planets were the celestial abodes 
of quasi-divine beings, that is, of angels, who had the 
care of them, preserved them from mishaps, and 
guided them in their giddy races across the heavens, 
The same Orientalists can tell us that these angels, 
eften in the Scripture called the host of heaven, 
only ruled a star or a group of stars, but were, under 
God, the masters of the same. Thus Dante describes 
those angels, whom he paints in glowing colors, as pre- 
siding over the seven spheres of heaven; and in so do- 
ing he declares that the union of the angel with his 
star or group of stars is so intimate, so close, that. the 
two make but one thing, and the two natures, the mate- 
rial and the spiritual, amalgamate into one. 

“Nor had the ancient Hebrews a different opinion. 
For in the Bible the host of heaven are the angels, 
good and bad, represented by the stars which they 
rule, and whose worship is vehemently and constantly 
condemned by the prophets of Israel. Such passages 
are well known. Two will suffice here. ‘Hear, thou, 
therefore, the word of the Lord,’ said the prophet 
Micaiah to Ahab. ‘I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, 
and all the host of heaven standing by him on his right 
hand and on his left’ (1 Kings 22:19). God, like- 
wise, thus speaks to Job out of the whirlwind: ... 
‘Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. ... Where- 
upon are the foundations thereof fastened? orp who 
laid the cornerstone thereof; when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy?’ The morning stars are certainly identical with 
the sons of God of the second part of the hemistich, 
this being the rule in Hebrew poetry. All the ancient 
Christian teachers interpreted the word ‘morning stars’ 
as referring to the angels, called stars of the morning.” 

Dr. Bartoli discusses the subject still more fully in 
that chapter of his book. In the twelfth chapter of 
Revelation we are told that the dragon, or Satan, 
coming to earth in the final conflict with Christ, 
“drew the third part of the stars of heaven, and did 
cast them to the earth”; and a few verses later: “there 
was war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his 
angels, and prevailed not; neither was their place 
found any more in heaven. And the great dragon was 
cast out, that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world: he was cast out into 
the earth, and his angels were cast out with him.” 
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Why I Worked in a Cooky Factory 


A college graduate tells how an opportunity came to witness for Christ among factory girls 














HEN Walter A. Wyckoff’s book, “The 
Workers,” was running in serial form in 
Scribner’s Magazine -quite a number of years 
ago, the writer, a girl in her early teens, was one 
of the thousands of charmed readers of this experi- 
ment in sociology. Richard Harding Davis’ “Soldiers 
of Fortune” appeared on the pages of Scribner’s the 
same year, but the more serious work of Wyckoff had 


a fascination equal to, if not greater than, the lighter — 


tale of fiction. 

Mr. Wyckoff, young Princeton student of sociology, 
accustomed to the surroundings of the cultured and 
the well to do, determined to learn the problems of 
the unskilled laborer from first-hand information. Ac- 
cordingly he donned a pair of overalls and started 
out to hunt a job. He was taken on by the foreman 
of a ditch-digging gang. His initial adventure proved 
a most severe test. Not the least of the hardships of 
the first experience was the enduring of the inces- 
sant fire of cursing which the foreman directed toward 
the toilers in the ditch, his idea of securing efficiency 
from the men who plied the shovel. Apparently Mr. 
Wyckoff had counted well the cost, for he kept steadily 
at his purpose and succeeded in working his way from 
the eastern to the western coast, the only funds in his 
pocket from start to finish being money earned by 
the roughest and most menial labor. 

The story of the Princeton man’s struggle, for 
struggle it was, held a strong fascination for me. 


.His strength of.will to undergo hard toil and to live 


in mean surroundings which were utterly different 
from anything he had previously known made a strong 
appeal. To my young mind the sociological student 
was a nineteenth century knight. The account of his 
experience glowed with glory on every page. 

Years later an undertaking somewhat similar pre- 
sented itself to me in the way of bringing Christ to 
a group of factory girls. That situation was quite 
devoid of glamor or romance. But for the grace of 
God it would have been irksome and repulsive to a 
degree. 


A Priceless Early Heritage 


Not that I was born in a home of wealth. My early 
years were spent in a comfortable farm home, whose 
environs of charming fir and larchwood trees, with 
broad expanse of front yard dotted with lilacs and 
snowballs, and bordered by a row of sweet-smelling 
roses and old-fashioned flowers, and hedged in withal 
by a white-painted, old-fashioned fence, touched the 
outskirts of a pretty little flourishing Iowa town. I 
doubt if any royal princess in her grand palace had a 
happier, gayer, more joyous childhood than I in that 
modest country home. It was the ideal condition de- 
scribed by Solomon: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me.with food convenient for me” (Prov. 
go:8). Another precious heritage was mine. I had 
godly parents. My father owned a grain elevator in 
the town, and was a prosperous grain and cattle dealer. 
I had the advantage of a university education, not an 
unusual privilege in that small country place, where 
one or more dozen of its young people are counted 
each year among those who receive degrees from the 
largest and most prominent colleges and universities 
of the Middle West. 

My parents died before I received my university de- 
gree. In pursuance of their earnest desire that one 
of their children should become a missionary, after 
my graduation I offered myself for the foreign field. 
No encouragement from church authorities met my 
offer, but rather discouragement. I taught in high 
school two years. Then followed a calamity that 
brought on suffering of body and brain, so intense 
that the three years of its duratiom seemed equally 
and actually as long as all the years I had lived be- 
fore entering this experience. The wholesome effect 
that this period of severe discipline had on my life 
will be noted later in the story. 

Following my complete recovery the profession of 
teaching was again taken up. At this time I became 
acquainted with a_ dignified little woman who was 
carrying on a work among the prisoners of the city 
jail, holding forth the Word of Life to the most de- 
praved and vicious of criminals, Her example brought 


home the fact very forcibly to me that I was lack-- 


ing in complete obedience to the command to be a wit- 
ness “both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in 
Samaria.” At the same time I learned of the appall- 
ing needs: of the girls in a certain candy and cooky 
factory in the city, and I realized that I had an un- 
avoidable obligation in respect to them. And the only 
way of approach seemed for me to become a factory 
hand in order to preach Christ to them. 

My first reaction in the face of a plain duty was 
one of violent revolt. Why should I go and work 
with my hands when I had spent so many years in 


preparation for a life of intellectual pursuits? How 
amusing human pride must be to the angels! I had 
not far to jump. My position had never been an ex- 
alted one. Let it be mentioned here that making up 
my mind to be a foreign missionary in my earlier days 
had been a comparatively easy matter. It would have 
been much less difficult at this point to start for 
China or Africa or Japan. I am not saying that it 
would have been easier to remain in these countries, 
for that is out of the realm of my experience. Thank 
God, the struggle was a brief one. The three years 
of illness and great suffering had transformed a coward 
into a soldier and I stepped forward.at the command 
of my Captain. Not loitering in earnest purpose, I 
started out to apply for the job. 

The forewoman of the cooky packing department 
was approached. She was a handsome young Irish 
girl, Her dreamy brown eyes, abundant hair, fine 
coloring, and pretty figure would have looked good 
on the outside cover of any magazine. She told me 
that another woman was leaving in three days and 
that I could have her place. The only pleasing thing 
that met my eye on my first visit to the factory was 
the pretty Irish girl. All else was drab and dingy. 
The interior of the building was no better than a 
barn. The ceiling and walls had neither plaster nor 
paper on them. Rafters and two-by-fours were in 
bare and ugly evidence. I am entirely unacquainted 
with factory conditions in general. I am describing 
the only one that I know. 

But the crying need of those girls was not better 
surroundings, good as those things are. Ah, how they 
needed Christ. As I entered the cloak room in the 
morning of my arrival to begin work as a factory 
hand, I was violently jarred and inexpressibly sad- 
dened by hearing a young girl cursing a veritable blue 
streak. My first impulse was to rebuke her. But 
something held me back. I felt a wee bit condemned 
for cowardice and seemed urged once more to re- 
prove her. But again the action: was prevented. It 
was soon evident that such a movement would have 


* been fatal to any further endeavors on my part to re- 


main and work with the girls. There was plainly an 
antagonistic spirit to my presence among them, In 
fact, I am rather of the opinion that the young miss 
who had befouled her mouth that morning had done 
so by way of special initiation ceremonies for me. 

The floor on which I worked employed about thirty 
or forty girls. They were practically all Catholics 
with the exception of a very few. One of these ex- 
ceptions was a young woman to whom some of the 
girls referred as “that painted Indian,” because of the 
glaring coat of cosmetics she used. Whenever I came 
near her she took pains to proclaim to those around 
her that she had been a regular attendant at a cer- 
tain Protestant Sunday-school in the city. But she 
had not profited by any Christian teaching which she 
may have received. Her conversation was the vilest 
I had ever heard. Most of the girls on that floor could 
swear and did occasionally, even the pretty young Irish 
woman, when a batch of cookies was spoiled. But 
they confined themselves to an oath of three stock 
words, and their general run of talk was not on the 
plane of low information that came from the mouth 
of this painted creature. Make-up on a woman’s face 
was not so common then as it is today. She flaunted 
her evil life. There were one or two others who 
were doing the same things that she did, but they were 
not so open and unashamed. 


Efficiency As a Point of Contact 


It was plain that I would have to gain the con- 
fidence of the company before I could make any head- 
way in holding forth the Word of Life. My task was 
packing cookies. I determined to excel in my line, 
to be as good as any, if not the best packer of cookies 
that Katherine, the Irish forewoman, had ever taken 
on her force. And I succeeded. Katherine confided 
to the girl who worked beside me that no one could 
beat me at the job of cooky packing, both as to speed 
and otherwise. We had to fetch our own empty pack- 
ing cases from the storing place. I always tried to 
see how many tins I could balance on my arm at one 
trip, so as not to waste too much time in going back 
and forth from the storage room, I learned to keep 
pace with the best, and ahead of the most, of them, 

How often the words of Paul came to me as a 
comforting portion during this period of service in 
the factory. “And labour, working with our own 
hands.” “Work with your own hands.” “Yea, ye 
yourselves know, that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them that were with 
me.” 

At the close of the first month of the cooky pack- 
ing job, I saw that God had begun to break in pieces 
the gates of brass, and cut the bars of iron in sunder 





(Psa, 107:16). Not that the spirit of antagonism 
had entirely disappeared, for that continued in a 
greater or less degree until the end of my stay with 
those girls. But the way was opened for me to do 
some work among them, 

I began by chatting with poor little, frail little, 
pansy-eyed, sixteen-year-old Mary, who had no busi- 
ness working in a factory. But she must work or 
starve! It does not come to my mind just what 
Scriptures I used or what I said then, but I know I 
was strong of purpose to preach Christ and him resur- 
rected! Mary was Catholic. She knew about “him 
crucified,” but was as ignorant of his resurrection 
power as any Hottentot in Africa. Mary never showed 
the least opposition. But my words did not seem to 
sink deeply. Poor little Mary! Physically so weak 
and generally so listless. 

There was a girl named Edith to whom I often 
spoke. She always nodded assent. Her mother, I 
learned, was an enthusiastic Christian Scientist. 

Two sixteen-year-old Roman Catholic girls, Josie 
and Anna, proved to be my indispensable aides-de- 
camp. They accepted wonderingly the tracts offered 
them. This action on my part seemed to them a huge 
joke. Giggling, they immediately y'an around with 
the leaflets to all the girls on the “floor. 

“Here, do you want some of these things?” 

“What are they?” was the question when the pam- 
phlets were being distributed for the first time. 

_ calls them tracks. It’s some kind of religious 
stuff.” 

None of the company refused. Some of them were 
mildly curious, as they accepted the missives. Some 
laughed. A few, after they had perused the leaflets, 
became violently antagonistic, their looks and lips con- 
veying even at a distance the information: 

“If she tries any of that religious bunk on me, I'll 
fix her.” 


Getting Home a Verse At a Time 


A pamphlet written by Philip Mauro, on the subject, 
“Faith Cometh by Hearing the Word of God,” had 
influenced me in my choice of these little messages, 
which were composed mainly of passages from the 
Word of God, each of them dealing with some vital 
point concerning the way of life. 

“Faith cometh by hearing . . . the word of God,” 
was my guiding text in all my work with these young 
women, began a definite plan for fixing one verse 
of Scripture in their minds. I pinned beside my coat 
and hat in the cloak room a slip of paper on which 
was printed: “Fhe wages of sin is death; but the 
eS God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 

rd, 

The first paper was red in color. To vary the pro- 
gram and keep their curiosity on the qui vive, I t 
the red paper down after a few days and tacked a 
white paper of different size but containing the same 
verse in its place. The girls were slipping up and 
reading the warning and invitation from the Scrip- 
tures. I became a bit bolder and placed the passage 
from Romans 6:23 beside the frameless six-by-four 
inch mirror. The Word of God, “which is quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any twoedged sword,” was 
beginning to pierce. 

One day Katherine, the forewoman, came sidling 
up to me, an ugly snarl distorting her handsome face: 
“Are you the one that’s ben puttin’ up them paper 
things in the cloak room?” 

My reply came in a meek little monosyllabic “Yes.” 
I was frankly frightened. I am slight of build, Kath- 
erine had a substantial physique. I was not at all 
sure that she was not intending to settle the matter 
by a physical encounter. But my greatest fear was 
that she was going to fire me, and my work among 
the girls was not yet done! However, the soft answer 
seemed to have turned away wrath, for her expression 
mollified and she began to move off slowly. My fears 
were not realized; Katherine continued to retain me 
on the staff of the cooky packing kitchen. 

Meanwhile my merry little colporteurs, Josie and 
Anna, were keeping up the good work. When it 
seemed time to distribute more tracts, smiling and 
matter-of-fact, I approached my gay lieutenants: 

“Well, girls, would you like something to read 
today?” handing them some leaflets, but not indicat- 
ing in any way that I suspected that they would pass 
them on. This they never failed to do. Skipping 
about they proffered them right and left, laughing as 
usual, but with a manner that gave proof that they 
were gaining faith in the value of the written mes- 
sages of love from the Bible. 

There do not come to mind the different personal 
appeals that I made to the girls, but my constant 
prayer was that I might be “instant in season, out of 
season.” “Instant” here has almost the meaning of 
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“on the job.” Yes, on the job for Jesus, in season 
and out of season, while holding down the job of 
cooky packing. 

At the end of four months my stay in the factory 
came to a close. Two weeks before leaving 1 went 
to a print shop and had Romans 6: 23 printed on a 
heavy white cardboard, in size about twelve by eight 
inches. I tacked this up beside the mirror. The pia- 
card was not molested. This fact gauges somewhat 
the result of my work among the girls. When I 
first came to the factory a placard of this nature would 
have been torn down in two minutes. The lowering 
of the Scripture passage would have been accom- 
panied by expletives that could not be written here. 
But the sum total of results only the dear Lord 
knows, who wiil reveal them to me at another day. 

The afternoon of my last day at the factory, I was 
bowed under a heavy burden of prayer. It was that 
wrest.ing, “not against flesh and blood, but against 
. . . Spiritual wickedness in high places,” the activity 
of evil spirits in the place where the Holy Spirit has 
begun to work. The burden seemed a literal weight 
which I felt incapable of bearing. Whenever | could 
do so I leaned against a railing in front of me and 
prayed earnestly that I might say just what the Lord 
would put in my mouth. I knew that I must make 
a direct appeal to the girls before 1 went, but some- 
thing seemed to be preventing me. And so I kept 
on praying. About ten minutes before the closing 
whistle, the burden lifted and a great peace came 
over me. 

There were about eighteen young women in the 
cloak room as I mounted a chair and began to talk. 
Katherine was one of them. Looking as though I 
had pointed a gun at her, she slunk out of the room. 
Two girls followed her. The rest remained. The 
substance of my speech was, “We pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.” Submissive, atten- 
tive, eager, the Taces of the listeners began to glow 
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with the light of Heaven, as I continued. When I 
had finished, I got down and kissed. two of the girls, 
one of whom had been exceedingly spiteful to me. 
She weicomed that kiss as lovingly as would a sister. 
And so I passed out of the factory and out of their 
lives. Shortly afterward I returned to my home in 
the Middle West. 

Possibly this account may seem unsatisfactory and 
failing of the mark to some efficiency expert, who, 
notebook and pencil in hand, would propound the ac- 
cusing question: 

“How many decisions were obtained by your work 
among those girls?” 

Humbly, I shall have to answer, “I do not know.” 

But attention is solicited to the words of the Mas- 
ter: “And herein is that saying true, One soweth, 
and another reapeth” (John 4:37). 

It would be well for those who are gifted in bringing 
people to make a decision for Christ to ponder long 
the humbling text: “I sent you to reap that whereon 
ye bestowed no labour.” Is it not possible that, om 
the day when we all stand before the judgment seat 
of Christ, a percentage of Christians will have to 
scratch some names off their tabulated’ lists, while 
the angels put the credit where it belongs? 

This story would not be complete without telling 
the secret of my wage at the factory and what I 
did with it. Six dollars was the weekly stipend for 
the women in the cooky packing kitchen. Six dollars 
at that time had about the same purchasing power that 
ten dollars would have today. More tian one-tenth of 
the ninety-six dollars that I received helped pay a 
twenty-five dollar ‘pledge made to the Africa Inland 
Mission that year. Some was given to the local 
expenses of the tiny mission church where I attended. 
Some was sent to the Williamsburg Mission to the 
Jews. So while I was being a witness in Jerusalem, 
and in Judaea, and in Samaria, I was helping to send 
witnesses to the uttermost part of the earth. 








With full hearts we see for the first 
time these places so long loved 








On Carmel and By Galilee 


By Philip E. Howard 














It was on January 22nd that the Steamer Doric slipped away from the dock in New York and The Sunday 


School Times 1927 Cruise to Bible Lands began. 
of the Times family on this cruise saw in Egypt. 


In the Times of April 9 Mr. Howard told what the members 
This article brings the story of the cruise to the Holy Land 


itself, as the party step ashore and prepare to visit those hallowed spots they had come so far to see. 


VERYWHERE in Bible lands, events of an 
E older day throng the mind. Not only Bible 

history, but the doings of men and nations all 
along the centuries are marked by places and memo- 
rials in every locality. These are in such profusion 
that only specialization in each historical period and 
field could even make mention of the facts and events 
there involved, and their significance. p : 

One leaves Egypt, after a few days’ sojourn, with 
the same impression that is made upon the mind by a 
first visit to the Great Pyramids. It is idle, and 
worse than idle, to imagine that one has come into 
any large knowledge of Egypt in such a visit. But 
it is certain that the pyramids are no longer a name, 
a remote object of curiosity. Now they have become 
an experience, a new asset in one’s thinking. | 

So it is with Egypt itself. Overwhelming indeed 
to the imagination is the land where millenniums 
rather than centuries lead us far down the avenues of 
time by means of visible memorials that were the 
creation of men who walked in the dawn-time of re- 
corded history. And as the student sees the records 
in monuments now delivered frota the covering sands, 
he realizes that while he may indeed know that which 
he thus far sees, the intricate and vast accumulation 
of historical material yields its treasures only to the 
patient specialist. But this is no reason why the vis- 
itor should think his visit valueless. Far from it. 
Egypt becomes his own, just in so far as he has 
eyes to see, and has a receptive soul. Egypt becomes 
an experience, a possession, an asset of one’s life. — 

When we left Cairo and the land of the pyramids, 
we came by train through the land of Goshen, and 
along the Suez Canal, and through Kantora, with 
its memories of the Great War, as a center for 
British troops. Sailing from Port Said, a port which 
is really the child of the Canal, we proceeded on the 
“Doric” overnight to Haifa, on the Palestinian coast, 
there to disembark for our days in the land which 
to most of us was the goal of our journeyings. 

Many had been warned by friends that Palestine 
would be disappointing, disillusioning. I recalled more 
than once on the voyage the utterance of a distin- 
guished preacher who said to us, years ago in our home 
one evening, that he had no desire to visit the Holy 
Land. He declared that he wanted “to keep his illu- 
sions.’ The Lord Jesus, he said, was so real to him 
that he had no wish to see the land where Jesus dwelt. 
I could not then share his view of the matter, and 
far less today can I do so. : 

Who of us can forget that early Sunday morning 


when we awoke to Carmel? Our ship was singularly 
quiet. We were coming into the Bay of Acre that 
sweeps in a wide curve of sandy shore from Haifa 
north to Acre. We were only a mile or two oif 
shore. Eastward beyond the plain were the beginnings 
of the hills of Galilee that roll away toward the 
sunrise. To the north was Acre and the coast of 
Syria, buttressed by the mountain that crossed the 
near distance; and on these and far beyond them on 
other shouldering summits awaking to the new day 
the snow was glistening in the morning light. To 
the south was Carmel, “the mount of God,” —not an 
up-rearing single peak, but a high range, some twelve 
miles long, bold and rugged when it comes to meet 
the sea, and sheltering Haifa under its northeastern 
side, while reaching inland to the southeast at a slight 
angle with the shore. .Its highest ~point is near the 
inland end, some eighteen hundred feet above the sea. 

We held our Sunday-school service at half-past ten 
that morning, taking as our lesson the story of Eli- 
jah and the prophets of Baal and Carmel. What 
surroundings for such a lesson! It seemed incredible 
to some of us that we were really so close to the 
very scenes of that great crisis. And then, in the 
early afternoon when we went ashore, to be led by 
Dr. Sheldon in a service on the mountain, we entered 
into our first experience of Palestine. 

As we rode through the town, and up the winding 
way along the slopes of Carmel we were opening 
out more distant views of the Land,—the town of 
Tyre on the coast to the north, eastward the farther 
summits of the Galilean hills, and then as-we came 
to a halt, and dismounted at the monastery Mar. Elias, 
and walked a little beyond it, we could look to the 
south along the surf-beaten coast to Caesarea. 

El Muhraqa, “the place of burning,” is not tradi- 
tionally located at this northwest, but at the south- 
east end of Carmel, not far from the River Kishon, 
which runs close to the foot of the mountain at that 
end. But although time and the condition of the 
roads did not give us the opportunity to go to the 
place of sacrifice, we were nevertheless on Mt. Car- 
mel, praising God for the. privilege, and looking out 
over the same sea out of which arose “a little cloud 
. . . like a man’s hand” to presage the coming of the 
rain, after the great victory. To us also the rain 
came while we were on the mountain, but not as to 
Elijah, nor did we, as Elijah, hasten across the plain 
of Jezreel, where the cloud shadows were flying. It 
was late in the afternoon when we returned to our 
ship, with Carmel itself a new possession, and with 
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a vivid serise of the surroundings of the story that 
we had studied that morning. 

The next day was clear and breezy. We got away 
early in the comfortable, awning covered barges in 
tow of vigorous little tugs, and at the Haifa landing 
we swarmed into waiting motor cars for our ride 
to Jerusalem. There was a time when one could 
write about “the unchanging East,” but that description 
must be modified today. The East is still unchanged 
in many ways, but changes have come, There’s a big 
difference, for example, in the element of distance, 
when you compare travel by donkey or camel with 
the flight— yes, that is the word! —of a motor car 
in Palestine, or Syria, or Egypt. 

It was hard to realize, as our line of powerful cars 
sped away along the base of Carmel, that an hour’s 
running could bring us up over the Galilean hills to 
Nazareth! And that another hour could bring us 
down from the hills to Tiberias on the shore of the 
Galilean Lake! I glance at a Baedeker for Palestine 
published in 1906,—I think no later. Baedeker has 
been issued for the Holy Land,—and I find that the 
carriage drive to Nazareth then took about five hours, 
and from Nazareth to Tiberias, four and a half hours. 
But so speed-mad now are the wonderfully skillful 
Eastern drivers, that a member of the British Palestine 
police rode in our first car, not only as a guard, but 
in order to set a reasonable pace. He was needed, 
too, The fairly hilarious driving of the genuine 
Syrian or Arab chauffeur, roaring around hairpin 
turns, Or angles, rather, and plunging headlong down 
hills, often gets the nerves of the most hardened 
Western motorist. Yet the driving is as clever and 
neat as driving ean be, and you do arrive, —generally ! 

We halted and dismounted at the River Kishon, a 
wide brook that today was flowing full under the 
railroad bridge, and the vehicle bridge, a solid struc- 
ture of stone arches, and out through the plain toward 
Haifa. The. lilies of the field were beginning to 
bloom among the brown grasses at the brook-side. 
By reason of a misstep in flower gathering, one of us 
can testify that the water is wet,—and cold! We, 


stood in the morning sunshine, certainly not far from ~ 


the place where the prophets of Baal met their death, 
and tried to realize what had taken place in that now 
peaceful vale. Carmel loomed to the west of us and 
far up on the mountain against the sky we could see 
the monastery and chapel above the Place of Sacri- 
fice, El Muhragqa. 

But we could not linger long. We must push on 
across the plain to the hills of Galilee. These have 
softly rounded and flowing lines as they rise above 
the plain. We pass through an oak forest on the 
earlier slopes, and a mile or so beyond this, we can 
see far to the south, beyond the Plain of Esdraelon, the 
fortress of Megiddo. Winding along the curving, 
climbing road we catch a glimpse of Maloul, on our 
right,—one of the new Jewish colonies, a number 
of which we are yet to see, in appearance much like 
our pioneer western towns in agricultural and cattle- 
raising regions, 

We pass through the village of Mujeidil, some eight 

hundred feet above the sea, and a little beyond the 
village — perhaps a mile—the* glorious views that 
are given by many a hilltop or upland in Palestine 
begin to unfold. To the south is the Vale of Jezreel, 
which undulates in fertile loveliness among the sur- 
rounding hills. To the south also is the Plain of Es- 
draelon. Northeast of Esdraelon Mount Tabor rises, 
some eighteen hundred feet high; Little Hermon, or 
the Hill of Moreh (Judg. 7:1) rises from the plain 
ever yonder southwest of the Sea of Galilee, and 
Endor (1 Sam. 28: 7-25) is on the northern slope of 
this mountain. Visible also-is Mount Gilboa, and far 
away beyond the Jordan the mountains of Gilead 
a out rugged and dark against the bright eastern 
sky. 
And now after a few miles more of lovely hill- 
country, suddenly we are on the outskirts of a town, 
through the streets of which we are quickly moving, 
almost before we realize that we are in Nazareth, 
nestling among the hills. But we are not to tarry 
there as yet, and soon we are out of the town climb- 
ing to the rim of the upland once more, until some 
four miles farther on, we are in Cana—or Kefr 
Kenna. We dismount and walk through the village, 
observing the spring, with water jars near it, and 
entering a room which is shown as the place of the 
wedding feast. Traditional sites are common enough 
in Palestine and Syria; and one is not obliged to put 
credence in all of them. Some are authentic, many 
are not. It is quite enough to visualize the surround- 
ings, and the people, looking at us with a curiosity 
quite equal to our own—and of course pleading for 
“baksheesh” — quite enough to know that in these same 
little huddled villages the Lord of Glory once moved 
among folks just such as these. 

Soon we were again on our way, and about ten miles 
from Cana we came. in sight of the Plain of Ahma, 
far down on our right, where Saladin in A. D. 1187 
defeated the Crusaders in the Battle of Hattin, while 
ahead of us the saddle-like mountain, the horns of 
Hattin rose to the left of our path. 

It was a little way beyond the horns of Hattin that 
quite suddenly we were aware of a change in the 
landscape. The cars halted. Some one cried out, 
“There it is!” And then all up and down the line 
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of cars one heard, “Oh, it’s the Sea of Galilee!” Yes, 
we were having our first glimpse of the Galilean Sea. 
A triangle of blue lay far below us among the brown 
hills, like a turquoise in a setting of dull. gold. On 


our left the hillside fell away into a deep and fertile - 


valley which swept around across our northerly course. 
On our right was high and rocky pasture land, where 
in a few moments we of the pilgrim band were scat- 


tered about, in little groups, some softly singing, others - 


just looking, and looking, and others wandering away 
singly, in order to be quite alone. 

The lake was a thousand feet below us, gleaming 
in the sunshine. Cattle were grazing on the hillside, 
under the care of an Arab herdsman, There was a 
great stillness all around us. Far to the north the 
Lebanons were in plain view, snow covered and dom- 
inant in the landscape. The horns of Hattin were just 
behind us, and if, as tradition has it, that double-peaked 
mountain is the mount upon which Jesus spoke the 
beatitudes, then it is quite possible that he came up to 
the mountain not far from the way by which we de- 
scended to the lake. ~ 

When we were once more on our way, and wind- 
ing down the steep declivity toward Tiberias, we soon 
saw the town far below us, not realizing then, per- 
haps, that Tiberias, the city of Herod Antipas, on the 
western shore of the lake, is very nearly seven hun- 
dred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. And 
as we descended the hill, the whole panorama of the 
lake opened out before us,.a priceless gem in a set- 
ting of precious memories. 

That lovely vision of Galilee as we came down to 
Tiberias I think will linger. with many of us as the 
most entrancing of all the alluring, thrilling scenes of 
our Palestine journey. 

Tarrying for luncheon in Tiberias was a pleasant 
and needful interruption of the journey, and from 
the hotel we watched the life of the busy lakeside 
town move in multi-colored picturesqueness back and 
forth in the streets. Laden donkeys, rattling carts, 
shuffling men and women in flowing garments, — how 
do the men stand it!—hooting automobiles, pass in 
ceaseless action the little flat-roofed houses where the 


greening vines made shady bowers above what would 


soon be the intense heat of the streets. We had fish 
from the lake at our noonday meal, — small, firm fish 
that reminded us, somewhat remotely, it is true, of 
our American brook-trout. : 

After luncheon, we walked to the shore of the lake, 
and gathered handfuls of the small shells that abound 
there, and stood upon the narrow wharf. We could 
see far out from shore two fishing boats with sails 
set, moving slowly along in the lazy breeze. Near 
the shore end of the wharf two fishermen were seated 
cross-legged opposite each other with a net which 
they were mending spread between them. They very 
pleasantly submitted to my camera. They little knew, 
I suppose, of the fishermen of whom I was thinking 
as I looked at them, and then away over the lake at 
the white sails, and the dark rampart of hills beyond. 

You can see almost the whole of the Sea 
of Galilee from the little wharf at Tiberias, from 
the clustered trees at the northern end where the 
Jordan comes in, to the southern end, where the 
Jordan takes up its course once more, for the lake 
is only thirteen miles long and only six miles wide 
at its widest poifit, and Tiberias is not far from the 
center on the western shore. = 

Leaving Tiberias, we motored along the shore, pass- 
ing the little village of Magdala, the birthplace of 
Mary Magdalene, then skirting the plain of Gennesaret, 
until we came to a tree-shaded curving beach and a 
low stone bulkhead thrust out a few yards into the 
lake at Tabgba. Just beyond us was the Hospice of 
St. Vincent de St. Paul, red-roofed among the trees. 
Then farther to the north, we could see Capernaum, and 
we had now a closer view of the cluster of trees 
where the lake receives the Jordan. 

We scattered along the beach, many of us gather- 
ing shells again. I saw the fishing boats had lowered 
their sails, and I devoutly wished that they were near 
enough for the camera’s lens to record them ade- 
quately. And after a time the two boats headed in 
for us, rowed abreast of us, and were properly caught! 
Just as they came close in, one of our party called 
from the bulkhead with the suggestion that we should 
have a prayer-meeting. ; 

We did. Who of us can ever forget that meeting 
by the lake! And we sang “Galilee,” you may be 
sure. So we turned from the most precious jewel 
of all the waters of this old earth to take up our 
way that afternoon to Nazareth, the home of Him 
who so well knew and so loved this little inland sea. 
and who had called to himself the fishermen disciples 
doubtless close to this .very place where we prayed 
and sang. ‘ 

It was late in the afternoon when our section of 
the party dismounted in Nazareth and walked through 
its streets to our hotels. We tarried long by the 
Fountain of the Virgin, the spring from which Mary 
doubtless carried water for her family, just as we saw 
the women of Nazareth come to the spring under the 
arch, fill their earthen jars (or Standard Oil five-gal- 
lon cans!) at the gushing outlet pipe, and walk away 
again, poising the full jars upon their heads, and 
swinging away. in the sunset light with easy strides, 
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laughing. and chatting with one another as they went. 
Other places we were taken to see in Nazareth, but 
this was the only site to which three of us came 
back, on the edge of the evening, to watch the life, 
unchanged since the day of Mary, that gathered round 
the fountain, 

We visited a little carpenter shop where boys who 
are the wards of Near East Relief were busy at the 
benches, making -various articles of furniture; and in 
another carpenter shop I succeeded in making myself 
sufficiently well understood to purchase a few of the 
old .planes that wer@tucked away on the dusty shelves, 
much to the amusement, and I think also to the profit, 
of the carpenter. I could not explain to him why I 
wanted. the planes, nor could I tell him what my 
thoughts were as I stood in that carpenter shop in 
Nazareth. 


A. few of us spent the night in the comfortable 
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Hotel Royal, a little house with a big name, and en- 
joyed the warmth of the oil lamp around which we 
gathered after dinner. We attended service in a 
neighboring church, and afterward a young man em- 
ployed in a government office walked with me through 
the dark streets, telling me of his hope that he might 
some day find a wider field of usefulness; and _ his 
longing turned toward America, which to so many in 
the land spells unlimited opportunity. If he should 
come to this Western world, he would find that 
here, as all along the way, whatever is of abiding spir- 
itual value has come from the word and life and death 
of a young man of Nazareth. 

During the night, stormy weather fell upon the 
quiet sleeping town nestling among the hills, and when 
we arose for an early start to Nablus and Jerusalem, 
we prepared, and wisely, for a rough day. 

VENTNOR, N. J. 








How the oldest department of the Sunday- 
school was begun, and how it has grown 








Whence Came the Cradle Roll Department? 
By Elizabeth Williams Sudlow 














This yee marks the Golden Jubilee of the Cradle Roll Department. It is fitting, therefore, that the Sunday- 
school wo 


rid should remember and honor those to whose resourcefuln 


ess and consecration the department owes 


its life and. growth. In later articles.in The. Sunday School Times, Mrs. Sudlow will tell why she believes the 
Cradle Roll Department to be a vital asset to church and school. 


will perhaps be claimed by Moses, for almost the 

first time he is introduced to us is when he is 
placed in .a cradle basket and hidden by his mother 
in the rushes growing so close to the river bank, 
And surely the first Cradle Roll class member must 
have been the wee boy Samuel, when taken by his 
mother to the old priest, Eli, and left in the Temple, 
And. because there has always been a place in the 
Christian Church for the tiniest of children, today we 
nae the. organized department known as the Cradle 

oll. 

‘The first record we have of the title “Cradle Roll” 
being given to any department or group in the Sun- 
day-school is that found in the old Madison Street 
Presbyterian Church of New York. This is the item: 
“Charles Carlton Overton, age twenty-three days; 
father, Richard Carlton Overton; mother, Arrietta 
Ann Overton; rolled to Sunday-school in a cradle Au- 
gust 25, 1830.” At the heading of the page was writ- 
ten, “CrapLE Roti.” This baby never grew away 
from the Sunday-school, and for more than fifty 
years served as a superintendent. He will be remem- 
bered_as the one. who originated the Christian flag. 

While this was the first Cradle Roll of which we 
have any information, doubtless the idea of enrolling 
other babies and caring for them through the Sunday- 
school was not followed up, for we do not learn 
of the plan being carried farther than this one school. 

The Cradle Roll movement, as we know it today, 
started fifty years ago. To Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, who 
was teacher of the Primary class of the Central Bap- 
tist Church, Elizabeth, N. J:, belongs the honor of 
setting in motion the project. This is her story, as 
told.at the Tenth International Sunday School Con- 
vention held.in Denver in 1902, 

“It came about through the desire to lay the foun- 
dation for the future church of Christ in the hearts 
of the children in the Primary Department, and the 
belief that the church should stand for nothing less 
than the evangelization of the world. ... Our work 
in the Sunday-school, from the very beginning, is to 
help the children that they may become loyal dis- 
ciples of Christ. Nothing then could be more fit- 
ting than to connect the birth of the child with the 
work he is sent to do. This was the thought that in 
1877. resulted in the purchase of this little book ‘The 
Children’s Birthday Text Book,’ in which the names 
of the children were entered upon the pages given 
to the dates of their birth; the little verse or text, 
or both, opposite the name, was sent as a birthday card. 
As the birthdays were recognized each year, offerings 
were brought for the world-wide work, and pupils 
and teacher prayed together, not only for the lit- 
tle ones themselves, but that the children all over the 
world might hear the sweet story of the Christ child. 

“One Sunday a little boy brought a bright new penny 
and said: ‘Dis is for the birfday mission box. Our 
baby is one year old.’ The teacher was sure this was 
an open door to interest the mothers in reaching out 
to the regions beyond. The door was entered. Mothers 
were asked for thank-offerings for their babies, and 
the money was sent to the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society from the ‘Baby Fund,’ as we called it, of 
that Sunday-school. Therefore, the Cradle Roll was 
really started by this little boy about five years of 
age. In 1883 Miss Juliet E. Dimock (later Mrs. J. 
M. Dudley) entered the class and began a systematic 
calling upon all the families connected with it. She 
entered the hame and date of birth of each little one 
too young to attend the school, in the back of her vis- 
iting book, and called it the ‘Cradle Roll.’ ” 


Tei honor of being the first Cradle Roll baby 


In 1891, in the First Church of the Brethren, Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. J homas, teacher of the Infant 
Class, tied the names of the wee brothers and sisters 
of her pupils to the sides of a toy cradle, and as there 
was the cradle and there the roll, called it “Cradle 
Roll.” This is the first knowledge we have of the 
toy cradle being used. This has since become the em- 
blem of the department. 

It was probably in 1893 that the first homemade 
wall roll put in an appearance. This was in the 
Tabernacle M. E. Church, of Camden, N. J., and was 
the work of the Primary teacher, Mrs. R. B. Doughty. 
It was about the same time that she presented home- 
made certificates of membership to the babies, showing 
that they were regular ‘members of the Sunday-school. 
Later, in 1896, the late Mr. W. C. Hall, of the Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Sunday School, Indianapolis, 
formed a_cradle roll and issued a certificate to be 
sent to each child. This was the first printed certifi- 
cate of which we have any record. 

In 1899, in the Ninth International Sunday School 
Convention, held in Atlanta, what was probably the 
first public reference to the Cradle Roll was made 
by Miss Anna Harlow, Primary teacher of the Beth- 
any Presbyterian Sunday School, of Philadelphia, when 
she referred to it as “one strand of a threefold cord 
to bind the home and Sunday-school closer together.” 

From this time on we find articles in the various 
Sunday-school publications touching on this subject. 
Some are enthusiastically in favor of the department; 
others rather fear the consequence of having the 
church thus care for the young child. To quote one: 
“We fear the encroachment of the Cradle Roll be- 
cause it seems to say to the parents, ‘The Sunday- 
school claims your child.’ There will be less respon- 
sibility for the religious upbringing of the child in 
the home.”- But later this same publication became one 
of the stanchest backers of the Cradle Roll work, 
never overlooking an opportunity to emphasize the im- 
portance of the department, and the greatness of its 
place in the Sunday-school, the church, the home, and 
the life of the child. 

Various publishing houses now began to show birth- 
day cards, more or less attractive, and but very few 
of them really suited to the purpose for which they 
were being offered. Enrollment cards were also put 
before the workers, and printed certificates which 
might be filled in with the name of school, name of 
child, and signed by superintendent and pastor. These 
simple supplies were the forerunner of the truly re- 
markable variety of high class material from which 
the worker of today may make her selection. 

About the beginning of the century the late Marion 
Lawrance published a leaflet on “The Cradle Roll” in 
which he stated this: 


“The benefits of the Cradle Roll Department are 
many. 

“1, It forms a vital connection between the church 
and home. 

“2. It shows to non-churchgoing parents that the 
church is interested in their family. ; 

“3, The fact that the little child is identified with 
the school will make it more probable that the child 
will attend that school when old enough to attend 
anywhere. 

“4. Many parents, and even whole families, have 
been saved for Christ and the church through the 
Cradle Roll.” 


The enrollment in this department is usually not 
included in any public reports of the enrollment of 
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the whole school, as the customary statistical blank 
has not provided for the Cradle Roll. Our statistical 
record of Cradie Roll work in the country begins with 
1902, when, at the International Sunday School Con- 
vention in Denver, 1,116 Cradle Rolls, with a member- 
ship of 211,832 members, were reported. 

In 1905 one point in the Elementary Standard was 
a cradle roll. In 1913 the Children’s Division Workers 
of the International Sunday School Association 
adopted and promoted the foilowing ‘Standard: 


The church and Sunday-school may assist in the religious 
nurture of little children in the home and insure their 
future membership in the Sunday-school. To this end, it 
is desirable: 


1. To keep in touch with the children and parents, by: 

(1) Organizing a Cradle Roll of children from birth to 
three or four years of age, with a superintendent and 
any needed assistants. 

(2) Recognition of membership in the Sunday-schooi, a 
public roll, and an accurate, permanent record of 
names, birthdays, promotions, removals, parents’ 
names and addresses. 

(3) Public promotion not later than the fourth birthday 
to the Beginners Department. 


2. To make definite provision for the child’s early religious 
nurture, by 
(1) Suggesting to parents appropriate stories, prayers, 

songs, or simple lessons preparatory to the Begin- 

ners lessons, and furnishing helpful literature when 
necessary. 

Furnishing appropriate and simple preliminary in- 

structions and a sympathetic teacher for the Cradle 

Roll class, if there is one in the Beginners Depart- 

ment. 

(3) Mothers or parents meetings or classes, in which 
topics concerning the early training of children shall 
be considered, and by providing a home library for 
their use. 


(2 


~ 


3. To provide for social contact between Sunday-school and 
home, by: 
(1) Visits, messages, and invitations for special days. 
(2) Recognition of birthdays. 
(3) A Cradle Roll Day annually. 
(4) An occasional social affair for parents and children. 


To Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, who was at that time 
serving as Elementary Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, belongs much 
of the credit for introducing this Cradle Roll Stand- 
ard. 

Up to 1911 no special attention had been paid to 
literature for the use of the Cradle Roll worker. 
True, the different Sunday-school journals at times 
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gave helpful plans or suggestions for carrying on the 
work, and many of the State Associations published 
leaflets of instruction for the superintendent. The In- 
ternational Sunday School Association also had a 
leaflet giving the history of the department and sug- 
gestions for carrying on the work. 

But there was nothing definitely set aside for the 
Cradle Roll, until, in 1911, the, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, of Elgin, Ill., issued its splendid lit- 
tle paper, “The Cradle Roll Superintendent.” This 
is devoted entirely to the interests of the department, 
and is to the superintendent What the Quarterly is 
to the teacher. At the same time this company put 
forth a tiny paper called “The Golden Now,” intended 
for mothers of Cradle Roll children. By a strange 
coincidence, at the same time the Standard Publishing 
Company, of Cincinnati, sent forth the first issue of 
their Cradle Roll paper, called “The Baby’s Mother,” 
neither publisher knowing of the other’s purpose. This 
was a publication for both mother and superintendent. 
Since that time a number of fine magazines intended 
for the use of the Cradle Roll worker and also for 
the mother of the Cradle Roll child have been placed 
within the reach of every one, 

It was not until 1915 that the first book on Cradle 
Roll work was published by the Westminster Press. 
This was called “The Cradle Roll Department,” and 
covered the field of Cradle Roll activities. ‘Since that 
time a number. of excellent books treating the subject 
of the Cradle Roll from every angle have been printed. 

This same year, 1915, to satisfy the demand for a 
course of suitable !essons for use with the tiny chil- 
dren who were entering our schools in large numbers, 
Frances Weld Danielson published her book, “Ob- 
ject Lessons for the Cradle Roll.’ This met with 
great success, for it filled a need that had arisen, — 
what to give the wee children. The worker, today 
may make a choice of at least five separate courses 
or groups of lessons that have been prepared expressly 
for the Cradle Roll class. In addition, the question 
of what music to use has been answered by the ap- 
pearance of song books for children of this group. 

This, in brief, is the history of the Cradle Roll 
Department. See howeit has grown. “It,is like a 
grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth: 
but when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches ; 
so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the 
shadow of it” (Mark 4: 31). 

Corat GABLES, FLA. 








Sharon, the Battle Ground of Nations 


Reading ancient history from the pottery leaves of vanished generations 


By Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D 


President of Xenia Theological Seminary, and 
*? Archeological Editor of The Sunday School Times 




















rode out into the rolling Plain of Sharon to the 

romantic old ruin of a Crusader mill in the tum- 
bling, bright waters of the river Aujah. The gentle 
slope that ran down to the river was rich with an 
orange grove, though only some bitter, disappointing 
oranges yet remained on the trees. A mound near 
by on the river bank was the only outstanding feature 
of the landscape, besides the old mill. ; 

This spot is one of the dividing lines of armies 
and of peoples. At this little but turbulent river 
Aujah again and again have armies met and decided 
the fate of nations. Here, in the Great War, the Turk 
made his last stand before the relentless advance of 
Allenby, before retiring forever —we hope it is for- 
ever — from the Plain of Sharon. 


uw 
A Fortress of the Bronze Age 


HAT little mound to the east marks the side of a 
one-time frontier fortress before the battle lines 


|’ WAS on a beautiful spring morning that we 


extended, as they now do, to a length of hundreds of. 


miles. At that mound were recently found graves 
that yielded pottery and bronzes that take us back into 
antiquity, to the time before the Philistines came to 
mark the Iron Age in that land, and the Israelites 
came in to conquer the hill-country and came down 
hither to ‘the Philistines to the smithy to get their 
colters. and mattocks sharpened (1 Sam. 13:20),— 
away back in the Bronze Age before 1300 B. C. The 
pottery leaves of that old history are now read almost 
as well as the written record of later generations. 
Palestinian archeology is now a real historical science. 

S. Tolkowsky, Journal of the Palestinian Oriental Society, 
Vol. VI, 1926, page 70. 


w 


The Meaning of Gideon’s Test 


TISCOVERY of manners and customs is ofttimes 
more important than discovery of events; in fact, 
customs are events that have become habits. The na- 
tives of Palestine, unlettered in scientific lore, can 
often tell the archeologist the meaning of things, be- 


cause the meaning has become habit embalmed in 
custom. 

The testing of the soldiers cf Gideon has always 
been puzzling; the most acceptable explanation is that 
the alertness of those who !apped up the water with 
the hand marked them off from their leisurely, self- 
indulgent fellows who lay down to drink comfort- 
ably. A recent visitor at Ain Harud, the great spring 
where the testing was made, suggests another explana- 
tion, an alertness, but of a different sort. This writer 
notes that the stones in the waters at this spring are 
covered with leeches. Anyone lying Jown there to 
drink, and especially after nightfall, would be likely 
to get these troublesome and painful parasites in the 
mouth and throat, and be utterly incapacitated until 
relieved. The soft inexperienced men of cities and 
towns would be unaware of the danger. The expe- 
rienced few of the field and the hunt would not be 
caught in that danger. 

This explanation hardly supplazits the usual one; 
and, at last analysis, it means simply the alertness 
usually put forward as the explanation. We will 
probably some time find out that the real meaning of 
the test was something entirely outside our experience, 
— something like the explanation of the water skin 
hung up in a tree in Egypt, to which Occidentals 
would offer very obvious explanations, which do not 
explain, for it was hung up in the sun and the wind 
simply to get cool for drinking, by evaporation. 

Victor L. Trumper, Journal of Palestinian Oriental So- 
ciety, Vol. VI, 1926, pages 108, 9. 


More Treasures from Ur 


ARVELS of early civilization at Ur of Chaldees 

still continue to appear each month of the ex- 
cavations undertaken jointly by universities of Amer- 
ica and England. And February’s yield is perhaps 
greatest of all yet brought to light. 

Wedge-shaped writing, cuneiform as it is technically 
called, has been thought to have developed from pictures. 
The attempt to delineate pictorial forms by indenta- 
tions in soft clay with the corner of a. square stick 
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resulted soon in the utter effacement of the original 
picture. Some fragments, very early, approaching 
pictures in appearance, had been found before, but 
now at Ur, in the very old strata of the ruins, has 
been found real picture writing, thus confirming the 
opinion that the cuneiform had developed from pic- 
tures. 


we 
Whence Came the Early Picture Writing ? 


fk discovery of picture writing is most suggestive, 
For the attempt to imitate picture writing by char- 
acters in clay immediately raises the question, “What 
kind of writing were they trying to imitate?” Pre- 
sumably it was not in clay, but on some other mate- 
rial lending itself more easily to the making of pic- 
tures. What material was used, and by what method 
was the writing done, which now we find so clumsily 
imitated in clay? And from what land had the peo- 
ple come to this land where only clay was available? 
Oh, that is a question as yet unanswered. But, almost 
certainly, back of the clay writing, in the earlier his- 
tory of the world—it may be even before the flood 
— there was a method of writing on some more tract- 
able material. Certain it is that Babylonia is not 
a paper country nor a wood country. The earlier pic- 
ture writing must have come from somewhere else, 


which place we may identify when we get enough of 
the pictures. 
we 


The Excellent Work of Early Artisans 


Je graves now found at Ur are much lower down, 
even below a blank stratum. of the ruins. And, 
as heretofore, the farther back one goes in history at 
Ur, the higher becomes the culture. Remains from 
the graves are “much richer” than from the graves of 
a later period. 

Objects in Babylonia are often not so well preserved 
as in the dry sands of Egypt or in the cliff-tombs there, 
so that the finds at Ur do not present such an attrac- 
tive appearance as those from the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
amen, for example, though two thousand years earlier. 
Yet some of them do compare favorably in the work- 
manship displayed with the finest of the art work 
from Egypt. Jewelry, in gold especially, is preserved. 
Some work of the sculptors also is very fine, especially 
eight plaques, four with line decorations and four ex- 
quisitely engraved and colored. They are of lime- 
stone and lapis lazuli, in colors pink and blue. 


Vanities of Other Days 


Sh greatest of the finds was at a depth of eight- 
_4 teen feet, a hoard of copper and gold weapons and 
jewelry. There were spearheads and arrowpoints and 
maceheads, mostly in copper, though some in solid 
gold. Then it is somewhat amusing to find that the 
fashions of milady of today are not so modern as 
some are wont to think. For in this lowest stratum 
at Ur, the lowest yet examined, is milady’s vanity 
case complete, with all the dainty instruments in solid 
gold. The fundamental principle of archeological in- 
terpretation, the universality of traits of human char- 
acter, never had a better illustration. Fashions run in 
cycles. Just when the cycle will be complete and ladies’ 
dresses come down to sweep the streets again cannot 
be foretold, but it may be very soon. 

Masculine vanity was also represented by a dagger, 
the finest piece of all. The hilt was of lapis lazuli, 
studded with gold to give it grip. The blade was of 
burnished gold and it was carried in a gold sheath. 
Even an enemy was to be disposed of in an artistic 
manner! All this means much more in Babylonia than 
in America, for Babylonia was not a gold country. 
Gold was, in that land, much as diamonds in America 
and Europe today. The Babylonian kings are heard 
in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets begging almost piteously 
joer J the Egyptian Pharaohs will send them “much 
go Ae 2 

Dr. C. Leonard Wolley, from press dispatches, The New 
York Times, April 11, 1927. 


ve 
Why Support Archeology ? 


HE importance of archeological research is more 

and more apparent -to Bible lovers. Not only need 
they not be afraid of “finding things,” as some have 
been, but they may welcome the widest research. The 
constant effect of the discoveries is to corroborate 
the sacred record and to render more and more un- 
tenable any position that questions of the absolute 
trustworthiness of Scripture. When lovers of art 
give enormous sums to purchase a Titian portrait, of 
value not as a portrait but only as a work of art, 
—art for art’s sake, why should not lovers of the 
Word also do well to give great sums for the uncover- 
ing of the remains of antiquity, remains likewise of 
value not in themselves, but prized because of their 
attestation to the Word? 

Sr. Louts. 


Lesson for June 5 
Acts 10 and 11 
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LESSON 10. JUNE 5. PETER PREACHING TO GENTILES 
| International Uniform Lesson.—Acts 10 and II 
Golden Text.—For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek ; for the same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all that call upon him.—Rom. 10: 12 
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The Lesson as a Whole 
By J. Russell Howden 


Verse by Verse 


CTS 10:34.—Of a truth. For the first time 

Peter grasped intelligently and with living faith 

what he had before read in Scripture (Deut. 10: 
17; 2 Chron, 19:7; Job. 34:19; Isa. 11: 10). 

Verse 35.—IJn every nation, The question that was 
now solved in Peter’s mind was the admittance of 
Gentiles, as such, into the Church. He now perceived 
for the first time that no extraneous hindrance, such 
as uncircumcision, barred the way to Christ. Worketh 
righteousness must not be taken in its forensic sense 
as though the verse implied that a heathen could be 
justified by works any more than a Jew. The man 
who is living up to the light he has shall not lack for 
more light (cf. Rom. 2). Beware then of any inter- 
pretation of these verses that seems to lesseh the im- 
‘portance of foreign missionary work. 

Cornelius had received much light, but that did not 
mean that he did not need to get to know the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And the angelic command to the Roman 
officer was a sharp test of his reality. The angel was 
not commissioned to tell Peter about the Lord Jesus. 
His message was to tell Cornelius to send for a Jew 
fisherman, and one lodging withal in a tanner’s house. 
Peter naturally makes much of the prejudice that he 
himself laid aside in coming to Cornelius. He did not 
seem to realize, as we may surely do, how much prej- 
udice Cornelius had laid aside in sending for him. 
When God works in hearts all barriers, whether of 
race or of anything else, quickly go down. 

Verse 36.—The following sentences are very con- 
fused. It seems as though Peter’s thoughts were so 
overwhelming that he could scarcely get them into 
articulate language. But the general sense is plain 
enough. It should be noticed that what Peter does 
‘without any circumlocution is to tell his hearers about 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Christianity is a historical re- 
ligion based upon historical facts. The first thing for 
any of us to do is to get our hearers acquainted with 
the facts. There is a surprising absence of theological 
interpretation of the facts. 

He is Lord of all. These words are the very heart 
and kernel of the message. As they are uttered we 
can feel the veil slipping from Peter’s mind. Cornelius 
and his. people really belong to God as much as Peter 
and the Jews. That is the overmastering thing. 

Verse 37.—Ye yourselves know. Peter appeals first 
to what his hearers already know by report. Then 
he goes on to bear witness to a great fact which he 
and his fellows knew, namely, that Jesus was risen 
from the dead. Note thgt all through the records of 
apostolic preaching it is the resurrection that is the 
supreme fact upon which emphasis is placed. The 
apostles simply told what they knew. People believed 
or believed them not. And upon-such attitude to the 
narrative the whole results hinged. In this speech all per- 
sonal address-to the hearers and all doctrinal announce- 
ments are entirely thrown into the background. The 
pte ed work and office of the Lord Jesus are aione 
stressed. 


Verse 39.—And we. Here Peter completely takes 
away the ground for that exaggerated reverence that 
had been shown to him by Cornelius. Peter and his 
fellow workers are nothing in themselves. They are 
merely witnesses on behalf of another. Perhaps there 
is a hint here for some of us. 

Verse 41.—Eat and drink. There is no contradiction 
to Luke 22: 18 which refers only to one particular kind 
of drinking. 

Verse 42.—The people, the Jews. It is striking to 
observe with what frankness the apostles inform us of 
their own slowness in grasping God’s thought and ‘plan. 
The promise and command that they should be wit- 
nesses to the ends of the earth was only very gradu- 
ally understood. This chapter is an important stage 
in their understanding of it, and that is why it receives 
such emphatic treatment. 


Verse 43.—All the prophets. That is, generically. 
It does not imply that each prophet expressly asserted 
the remission of sins through the coming Messiah, but 
oe the whole bulk of prophetic testimony announced 
it. 

Verse 44.—While Peter yet spake. As he spake they 
believed. Apparently no individual gave or was asked 
to give any outward sign of his attitude to the news 
that was being proclaimed, but there was the secret 
movement of the mind. These were men in desperate 
earnest. They were out to get at the truth. Of course, 
that_very eagerness and readiness had been produced 
by God himself, though the narrative does not stop to 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 67 : 1-7. 
Primary Topic: Peter Tells a Foreigner About Jesus. 
Lesson Material: Acts 10: 1 to 11: 18. 
Memory Verse: Make disciples of all the nations.—Matt. 


28 : 19. 
Junior Topic ; Peter Takes the Gospel to Gentiles, 
Lesson Material: Acts 10; 1 to 11; 18. 
Memory Verses: Acts 10; 346, 35. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic : Joking the Gospel to All Races. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: How the Gospel Overcomes 
Race Prejudice. 











The portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
10 : 34-48 


34 And Peter opened his mouth and said, 


Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
35 but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to him. 361The word which 
he sent unto the children of Israel, preaching 2 good tid- 
ings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all) — 37 that 
saying ye yourselves know, which was published through- 
out all Judza, beginning from Galilee, after the baptism 
which John preached; 38 even Jesus of Nazareth, how God 
anointed him with the Holy Spirit and with power: who 
went about doing good, and healing ail that were oppressed 
of the devil; for God was with him. 39 And we are wit- 
nesses of all things which he did both in the country of the 
Jews, and in Jerusalem; whom also they slew, hanging him 
on a tree. 40 Him God raised up the third day, and gave 
him to be made manifest, 41 not to all the people, but unto 
witnesses that were chosen before of God, even to us, who 
ate and drank with him after he rose from the dead. 42 
And he charged us to preach unto the people, and to testify 
that this is he who is ordained of God to be the Judge of 
the living and the dead. 43 To him bear all the prophets 
witness, that through his name every one that believeth 
on him shall receive remission of sins. 


44 While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Spirit 
fell on all them that heard the word. 45 And they of the 
circumcision that believed were amazed, as many as came 
with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was poured 
out the gift of the Holy Spirit. 46 For they heard them 
speak with tongues, and magnify God. Then answered 
Peter, 47 Can any man forbid the water, that these should 
not be baptized, who have received the Holy Spirit as well 
as we? 48 And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Then prayed they him to tarry 
certain days. 


1Many ancient authorities read, He sent the word 
unto. #Or, the gospel. 


American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 








say so. And God himself who marked their swift in- 
ward reaction gave swift outward indication of his 
acceptance of their acceptance of the truth. There had 
been no open confession of their faith, Much less 
had there been baptism or the laying on of apostolic 
hands. The sole condition necessary was faith, and 
that was present. John spoke of the Spirit whom they 
that believe on him should receive (John 7:39). That 
condition was fulfilled, and it was enough. They had 
received Christ, and no one can receive one of the 
blessed Trinity without receiving the other two. This 
outpouring of the Spirit on Gentiles was strictly anal- 
—_ to that at Pentecost. Note Peter’s words (11: 
15). 

Verse 45.—Peter does not seem to have shared the 
astonishment that was felt by the rest. But he had 
been specially prepared by vision for what was to 
happen. The amazement of these men explains the 
reason why God had commanded Cornelius to send for 
Peter rather than Philip. It was important that an 
event so unexpected and disconcerting should be au- 
thenticated by the leader of the apostolic band. And 
even he had done well to have trustworthy witnesses 
to bear out his own recital of the proceedings. This 
divinely inspired precaution may teach us the lesson 
of taking trouble over details in all our .work. 


Verse 46—Then answered Peter. An answer to 
their visible amazement. The other Christians are to 
be associated with Peter in his judgment on the mat- 
ter. We do not read that any of those present raised 
any objection to the water baptism. These converts 
had obviously received the thing. It was a compar- 
atively small matter that they should now receive the 
sign of the thing. There could arise here no ques- 
tion as to whether these men should be circumcised be- 
fore they could be baptized. The intervention of the 
Holy Ghost solved that difficulty before it was raised, 
though this did not prevent its being raised in future 
years. 


A Lesson Outline 
1. God’s preparation 
(1) Of Cornelius, 

(2) Of Peter. 


“The preparations of the heart ifi man, and the : 





ro ni of the tongue, is from the Lord” (Prov. 
16:1). 


2. Peter’s unacknowledged prejudice (vs. 14, 20, 28). 

3. Peter’s perception: The old truth illuminated with 
new meaning and power (v. 34). 

4.. Peter’s preaching: The Lord Jesus, his person, 
work, resurrection, and relation to the Old Testament. 

5. God’s promise fulfilled to these Gentiles as liter- 
ally as it had been to Peter himself, 


Golden Topics 


Readiness to learn. 
Humility of spirit. | . 
The secret of the Spirit’s filling, 


The Practical Aim 


To lead the pupils, especially the older ones, to seek 
and receive that filling of the Holy Ghost for them- 
selves which is conditioned by obedience to the Lord 
Jesus. 
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Questions for Teacher and/Class 


The method of providing these questions is an unusual 
one, and accounts for their variety, stimulus, and search- 
ing character. They are written by several members of 
The Sunday School Times staff,—Mr. Howden, Professor 
Ellis, Mrs. Hatton, Mrs. Askew, Mr. Smith, and the 
Associate Editor of the Times, Mr. Lane. Have you 
tried assigning some of the questions to different mem- 
bers of your class, letting them see whether they can 
discover the answers as given in the following issue? 


WHOM, other than strictly Jews, was the Gospel first 
carried? 
2. To what Gentiles had Peter preached the Gospel prior 
to this lesson? 
3. Who from among the Gentiles knocked at the door of 
the Kingdom? 
4. Who was sent to open the door of the Kingdom to all 
Gentiles? 


5. On what occasion did Jesus predict the saving of the 
Gentiles? 


6. What did the Old Testament prophets forecast regarding 
the salvation of the Gentiles? 


7. Why is this incident of Peter and Cornelius considered 
so marked in the history of early Christianity? 


8. In what exercise did Peter receive his great revelation 
concerning the Gentiles? 


¢. What fact showed that Peter was ready to receive the 
lesson God had to teach him about the all-inclusiveness 
of the Gospel? 


10. Of what words of Jesus does the angel’s message to 
Cornelius remind us? 

11. How do you explain the paradox that Peter perceived 
(v. 34) more than he actually saw? 

1z, What preparation had Peter for that which he per- 
ceived? (v. 34.) 

13. What confirmation did Peter receive that he had per- 
ceived (v. 34) truly? 

14. Who entered the door that Peter opened in Cornelius’ 
house? 

15. When had Peter used the keys of the Kingdom before? 

16. What personal relation have we to this incident? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


The answers to the lesson questions of the preceding 
week are given on one of the later pages of this issue. 
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This Week’s Teaching Principle 


By Charles Calvert Ellis, Ph.D., D.D. 
Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata College 





THE PRINCIPLE OF GENERALIZATION.—Lead the 
pupil to discover the general law indicated by in- 
dividual cases. 











HEN the generalization is arrived at on the basis 

of a single typical case instead of a number of 
cases we have such a situation as the one before us. 
Peter did not wait for many instances to confirm the 
judgment that he expressed. All that the case in it- 
self involved was that God had accepted and heard 
and: answered the prayer and the devout life of a Ro- 
man centurion; but Peter begins his discourse with the 
statement that God is no respecter of persons, but 
that in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
wighteousness is accepted with him. This is what he 
says he perceived. -In other words, he perceived not 
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only what he saw but the meaning of what he saw, 
and this is what he announces, 

It is true that he had been prepared to perceive ic 
by the vision that he had had, and also by the co- 
incidence of the divine direction to Cornelius which 
fitted so perfectly into the direction similarly given to 
himself, and so he recognizes in this call to minister 
to Cornelius far more than a case of individual minis- 
try even though he was divinely sent on this specific 
errand. He is conscious of the fact that this case is 
a representative case, because in sending him to a Gen- 
tile the Lord is definitely telling him to cross a boun- 
dary that hitherto Peter had not understood he was to 
cross; and once across it, there could be no turning 
back. He was literally opening the door, not to Cor- 
nelius alone, but to the Gentiles. It was a momentous 
experience for Peter, and as well for the future church. 
And when the Holy Spirit came upon these Gentiles 
in confirmation of Peter’s right to preach to them the 
Gospel, even they of the circumcision could not forbid 
them the outward symbol of union with Christ. 

Thus does this individual case furnish full justifica- 
tion for Peter’s generalization and for the results that 
have flowed from it through all the ages since, even 
to those of us who now read the Book and who shall 
teach from it this lesson. Can this incident be to any 
of us a matter of small import? 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


On the “Main Line.’”’—God is no respecter of per- 
sons (v. 34). Or he would never have chosen Peter, 
How greatly we humans differ from our Creator. 
Respecting of persons is one of the things in which 
we are specialists. And that in spite of ourselves — 
at least most of us. Why, it was only last night our 
Y. M. C, A. Secretary came to me and said, “There 
is a man here with a colored chauffeur who wants us 
to put him up in one of our dormitories. What do you 
think about it?” “Will the dormitory men kick?” I 
asked. “Don’t know.” “All right, then let’s take him 
in and find out.” There was no sign of a “kick” — 
but the colored boy could not have moved in perma- 
nently. Everybody in the United States knows the 
situation from barber shop to hotel. When you are 
tempted to criticize our colored brother, let your “re- 
specting” give place to a litthke wonder that he is as 
good as he is under the circumstances. When some 
one is “passing the hat” for a colored Y. M. C. A. or 
a school or something, just “chip in” liberally. Our 
train is speeding through the country palace district 
round about Bryn Mawr, and the question with my 
lady of the limousine, when she thinks about it, is: 
“How is it going to be in the other world with me and 
my maid?” Oh, yes, indeed, lots of these splendid 
matrons down the Main Line are seeing to it that the 
“girls” go along. One of the happiest sights I ever 
saw was one day in Philadelphia when the late Dr, 
Chapman was having a special service “for old folks.” 
Up and down the fashionable streets came aristocratic 
looking old ladies leading along upon their arms old 
Aunt Dinahs in their best bombazines, all on their 
way to sit side by side in the worship of their com- 
mon Lord, obviously old household servants whom they 
loved and esteemed. With our no-respecting God 
social grades are all right (Rom. 12: 3-8). If for no 
other reason it gives the incentive for the one to climb 
and for the other to reach down and help. Thus both 
are blessed. The men who run this great Pennsylvania 
Railroad are the “swell” folks of the Main Line, and 
every one of them worked up from the lowly place. 
The president (Atterbury) is the son of a poor 
preacher ! 


Simple Things.—Through his name every one that 
believeth on him shall receive remission of sins (v. 
43). You do not have to confess to Peter, you do not 
have to work for Peter, you do not have to pay money 
to Peter to get rid of your sins, All you have to do 
is to “believe” (Acts 16:31). It is so simple and 
easy that many folks can’t seem te get it. Like many 
of the most successful and profitable inventions. The 
hook and eye. The latchet on your shoe. That paper 
fastener, The rubber in the end of your pencil, 
Paper plates, cups and napkins, plus spoons and forks! 
And a whole lot more you will think of, like putting 
a shuttle through a threaded needle and having a sew- 
ing machine, or taking a woman’s brush and comb and 
saving the South with the cotton gin. The best patent 
I have is for turning a ball check valve upside down 
and “making an old device perform a new function.” 
Yes, getting your sins forgiven is even simpler than 
all the above. You believe, are turned upside down, 
and the old “device” performs a new function! In 
its normal position my device is the humblest valve 
in the steam fitter’s kit and costs about fifty cents in 
the small size. Upside down it makes a reliable steam 
trap, doing the work of traps of large price. Reliable 
steam traps are no more plentiful than reliable 
“Christians.” “Christians” sometimes fail to “work.” 
When we can get it into the sinner’s head that 
all he needs to do to be saved and to get into the 
Church of Christ is to believe on the Lord Jesus 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
Lesson Calendar 


The complete list of International Uniform Lessons for 
the year may be had from The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, at 10 cents 
a copy, or $1 a dozen. 
Second Quarter 
t. April 3.—Peter Becomes a Disciple of Jesus 
Mark 1 : 14-18, 29-31 
April 1o.—Peter’s Lesson in Trust ...Matthew 14 : 22-33 
April 17.—Peter’s Great Confession ...Matthew 16 : .3-24 
April 24.—Peter at the Transfiguration 
Mark 9: 2-10; 2 Peter 1 : 16-18 
May 1.—Peter’s Denial and Repentance 
Mark 14: 53, 54, 66-71; Luke 22: 61, 62 
May 8.—Peter and the Risen Lord, John 20 :.1-10; 21 : 1-23 
May 15.-—Peter at Pentecost 
May 22.—Peter Heals the Lame Man . 
May 29.—Peter Undaunted by Persecution .. : 17-42 
1¢. June 5.—Peter Preaching to Gentiles ...... Acts 10 and 11 
uu. June 12.—Peter Delivered from Prison ...Acts 12: 4-17 
12, June 19.—Peter Teaches Good Citizenship. (Tem- 
perance Lesson.) Peter 2: 11-17; 4: 1-5 
13. June 26.—Review: Life and Letters of Peter 
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Christ and take him as his Saviour, he cries with sur- 
prise, “Is that all?” “Yes, that’s all, old fellow!” As 
simple as the patent paper towel. 


Among the Railroaders.— They of the circumcision 
that believed were amazed, , . . because that on the 


Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit 


(v. 45). And so we get back to our first paragraph. 
The Jews had their noses turned up at the rest of the 
world. “We are the people.” And all the rest of the 
world had it in for “the chosen people.” This thing 
of letting the Gentiles belong was a considerable bone 
of contention in the early Church. Paul got into trou- 
ble because of Jewish hatred of Greek and Roman. 
When folks get into a set way of thinking they be- 
come bound hard and fast in that idea_(Prov. 23:7). 
For example, the only way you and I can think of 
shoes is as an expensive necessity which have to be 
renewed just when the old pair is getting comfortable, 
and another more or less painful “breaking in” of a 
new pair faces us. To the poor barefooted African 
of the jungle, whose path is full of sharp stones and 
cruel thorns, a pair of shoes is a path through plain 
and forest that is paved with smooth sole leather. Like 
the caterpillar tractor, he carries his path under him. 
All in the idea! So the proud Jew, even when a 
Christian, was “amazed” that Heaven should have any 
concern for the common herd. Do you know of any 
“amazed” Christians in these days? I get out among 
the “noisy boys” once in a while. None of them ever 
saw a grammar to know it. They “have went to so- 
and-so” and “have saw” and “have got,” “them there 
things.” They “hain’t got no more” and “don’t have 
nothin’.’” “How do you stand it?” exclaims my very 
reserved and dignified particular Christian friend. He 
does not say so, but I can see that, like these Jewish 
Christians, he is “amazed” that the Holy Spirit should 
be poured out in such overflowing measure on these 
noisy mill and railroad fellows. I happen to know 
that these men are all pure gold and have the ear of 
Heaven. A bunch of them prayed the tobacco habit 
right out of me. At least so they claim and I admit 
the claim. My proper friend is amazed that these crude 
railroaders should be men full of the Holy Spirit, and 
great winners of souls for God. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to send illustrations for this 

department; one dollar is paid for each illustration 

accepted, and two dollars for the best one each week. 
But readers are urged not to send anything without first 
securing and reading carefully a leaflet explaining the 
conditions of this department. The full list of lessons for 
the year, with this leaflet, will be sent for ten cents in 
stamps. Failure to note the conditions means that good 
illustrations are constantly having to be rejected by the 
editors, which might otherwise be available. 

Illustrations must reach The Sunday School Times three 
full months in advance of the date of the lesson, 

Preference will be given to illustrations on that portion 
of the lesson text indicated in the lesson list after the 
word “Print,” 

Illustrations on other verses than the Golden Text are 
mee desired, though some on the Golden Text are also 
ni 


Peter’s Promptness.—Feter went up upon the house- 
top to pray... . Andon the morrow he went forth (Acts 
10:9, 23). Peter went the next day to preach to 
Cornelius. How long have we kept*the heathen wait- 
ing?—Sent by Miss Laura A. Ellison, Topsfield, Mass. 


Popular Uplift.—I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons (v. 34). Too much of the uplift in this 
country is confined to noses.—From The Literary Di- 
gest. Sent by J, A. Raiser, Bucyrus, Ohio, 


Even the Rich.—Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons (v. 34). There was much un- 
employment, with the usual sad sequel of suffering. 
Then a Christian business man sent forth the an- 
nouncement that he had commissioned a certain rescue 


mission to supply hot coffee and rolls to any man who 
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presented himself, no questions to be asked. The 
bounty would continue as long as the extreme weather 
lasted. Hearing of the unreserved offer, a newspaper 
writer decided to test the gerierosity of the giver. Ac- 
cordingly he sallied forth, garbed in a furrlined, fur- 
collared coat,—in every detail the picture of pros- 
perity. Just before him a shivering man without an 
overcoat had entered the mission, and this unfortunate 
was sipping the coffee and munching the roll when the 
new visitor entered and took his place at the free 
counter. For perhaps a quarter of a minute the young 
man who was serving coffee and rolls wavered. Then, 
remembering that the invitation had been to “whoso- 
ever” with no stipulations, he filled the cup with coffee 
and gave it with two warm rolls ta the man in the fur- 
lined coat. So it is with God’s-free gift of pardon. 
God has not changed.. The promise remains forever. 
And for whom?. Lay the words to heart: “Whosoever 
will.”"—From the Christian Herald. Sent by Mrs. M. 
Watts, Ewell, Surrey, Eng. 


Preachers on Stilts.—And he commanded us to 
preach unto the people (v. 42). Remember that in 
trying to preach to please two or three wiseacres 
you'll likely let the biggest part of your congregation 
go starving. Don’t parade around in the pulpit on 
stilts. Get down on the earth and put the bread of life 
where the common people can get it. That’s what 
Jesus did. Don’t put the fodder too high. Jesus didn’t 
say, “Feed my giraffes.” He said, “Feed my sheep,” 
—From the King’s Business. Sent by the Rev. Gurw 
Manickam, Woriur, Trichinopoly, S. India. 


Washing the Brain.—Whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins (v. 43). Pastor Bolt 
of Locarno tells the following story. young man 
was brought to prison for some crime committed and 
there he attempted suicide. He said he could live no 
longer with his demon. The evangelical pastor who 
visited him in his cell was greeted with the question, 
“Can you take-my brain out of its skull and wash 
it? It’s swarming with evil impulses.” He was given 
a Bible, and when visited again by the pastor was 
found learning passages of Scripture. “That washes 
me,” was his remark. On old gray packing paper he 
had written certain texts that appealed to him. Among 
them were: “How much more shall the blood of 
Christ .. . purge your conscience from dead works?” 
(Heb. 9:14) and “There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. 
8:1).—From The Sunday School Times. Sent by 
L. G. James, Toronto, Can. 


The News of Pardon.—To him give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name whosoever believeth 
in him shall receive remission of sins (v. 43). Look 
at this poor man condemned to be hanged. Suppose 
a messenger comes to him and says, “The governor 
has taken your case into consideration, and I have 
brought you a purse of a thousand dollars.” The poor 
man would say, “What good will it do me? I am to 
be hanged tomorrow.” “Well, I have another mes- 
sage; he has considered your case, and sent you the 
deed to a million dollar estate.” The condemned man 
despairingly shakes his head and says, “What can I do 
with that? I must be hanged tomorrow.” But the 
messenger continues, “Stop; I have another proposi- 
tion to make; I have brought his own inauguration 
robe for you to wear with his special favor.” The 
condemned man bursts into tears as he says, “Do you 
intend to mock me? How would I appear ascending 
the gallows wearing the governor’s own robe?” Then 
the messenger says, “Wait, I have one more message. 
The governor has taken your case into consideration, 
and sent you a pardon— what do you say to that?” 
The poor man looks to him and says he does not be- 
lieve it. But the messenger hands him the pardon, 
signed by the governor, and with the official stamp 
upén it. Then the man leaps for joy, while tears of 
relief and gratitude run down his face. But the mes- 
senger says, “I am not through yet. I have brought 
you the pardon, but here are the purse of gold, and the 
deed, and the royal robe, which are yours in addition.” 
This is the news of the Gospel. This is what is meant 
by the forgiveness of sins.—From the Moody Bible In- 
stitute Monthly. Sent by William S. Bowden, New 
Albany, Ind. 


The Devil’s Rescue Plank.—Through his name 
every one that believeth on him shall receive remission 
of sins (v. 43). Don’t be watching your feelings. 
There is not one verse from Genesis to Revelation 
about being saved by feeling. When the Devil sees 
a poor soul in agony on the waves of sin and getting 
close to the Rock of Ages, he just holds out the plank 
of feeling to him and says, “There, get on that; you 
feel more comfortable now, don’t you?” And while 
the man stands there getting his breath again, out 
goes the plank from under him and he is worse off 
than ever. Accept no refuge but the Rock.—From 
D. L. Moody, Sent by Mrs. E, L. Upton, Hartford, 
Conn. Prize illustration. 


The Right Kind of Revival.—Now they which were 
scattered abroad ... travelled... preaching the word. 
And the hand of the Lord was with them: and a great 
number believed; and turned unto the Lord (11:19, 
21). A native of India, writing to a friend about a 
great revival they were having, said, “We are having 
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Lesson for June 5 
Acts 10 and 11 


a great rebible here.” Not a bad idea! 
The Church needs to be rebibled. If we 
can get any group to band together to 
read the Book through,.we shall have 
done some good. The Word is seed, and 
some of it will remain in the heart and 
spring up to harvest.—From The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. Sent by F. J. Sax- 
ton,- Galway, N. Y. 


Use Your Bank Account.— And is rich 
unto all that call upon him (Golden 
Text). Moody once said that men often 
fail because they try to do too large a 
business on too small a capital. So with 
Christians; but God has grace enough 
and capital enough. What would you 
think of a man who had a million dollars 
in the bank and drew out only a penny 
a day?—From D. L. Moody. Sent by 
Emily McFarland, Newark, Ohio. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
we thank thee that thou didst commission thy 
disciples to undertake a world-wide declaring 
of the Gospel. How should we have known 
the Good News otherwise! We who have 
received its blessings would more faithfully 
tell of thee to others near and far. May we 
realize what has been done for us, and may 
we come into a new understanding of our 
duty toward others who have not known 
thee. In thy dear name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—You cannot keep 
the Good News to yourself if you know, 
by experience, what the Gospel means! 
It cannot be shut away from others by 
likes or dislikes, or any other wall, if 
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your own life has been reached and 
changed. Peter didn’t know at first how 
far the Lord wanted him to go in reach- 
ing others. But he learned, and he obeyed. 
Many of us here know well enough that 
the Lord expects us to carry the Good 
News wherever we can. Do we carry it, 
tell it, live it? It is for all. Are we 
doing our part in letting the Good News 
of salvation become known to all? Let 
us pray. = 
PHILADELPHIA. 
we 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“Him That Cometh Unto Me.” 
“Jesus Saves.” 

“Whosoever Will.” 

“Christ Receiveth Sinful Men.” 
“*Whosoever’ Means Me.”  . 

“Ye Must Be Born Again.” 

(Titles listed below, and numbers in par- 
entheses, refer to the headings and numbers 
of songs in the metrical psalm book set to 
music, including also some other parts of 
Scripture, “Bible Songs No. 4,”’ published by 
the United Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Pittsburgh.) 

“The Brightness of Thy Face” (143 : 1-3). 
Psalm 67 : 1-7. 

“His Altar Fires” (43 :1-3). Psalm 22: 27-31. 
“The Story of Thy Love’ (294: 1-3). 

Psalm 145 : 1-10. 
“Tell All the World” (192 : 1-3). 

Psalm 96: 1-10. 
“God Loveth the Righteous” (224:1, 2, 4). 

Psalm 112: 1-10. 


For Primary Teachers 
By Mrs. Eleanor B. Hatton 


| Fa the class tell you of the three great 
promises made to Simon Peter. Yes, 
Jesus promised him a new name, that he 
should become a fisher of men, and that 
he should have the keys of the kingdom. 
Ask the children how they know that each 
of these promises had come true. ; 

Read Acts 9: 32-43 and 10: 1-48. 

We remember that Peter first used the 
keys of the kingdom in Jerusalem, when 
he opened the door to a great crowd of 
his own people. Peter stayed in Jeru- 
salem a jong while afterward, fishing 
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for men by telling the Good News and 
healing the sick in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 

Then he went out on a long fishing trip, 
and caught great crowds of people, just 
as he had caught boats full of fishes when 
he let down his net at his Master’s com- 
mand. All this time he was telling the 
Good News only to his own people, the 
Jews. 

In the city of Caesarea there was a 
Roman officer named Cornelius, who was 
sO anxious to get into the kingdom that 
he knocked at the door until Jesus sent 
an angel to tell him that.his prayers were 
heard. The angel directed him: to send 
for ‘Simon Peter, who wouid tell him 
what to do to be saved. For, you know, 
Peter had the keys. . 

Now the Lord Jesus had told his dis- 
ciples to go into all the world and tell the 
Good News to every creature. But still 
they did not know that anyone who was 
not a Jew could be saved. The Master 
knew that Peter would obey as soon as 
he understood the law of the kingdom. 
So just before the servants of Cornelius 
reached the house, God showed Peter in 
a dream that he could save every’ one who 
came to him. Then Peter went with the 
man, and used the keys again. This time 
the door was opened to people who were 
not Jews, all the people whom Cornelius 
had invited into his house to hear the 
good tidings. Peter told these people 
all about Jesus—his beautiful life on 
earth, his death, and his rising from the 
dead. Then he said that whoever believed 
on Jesus should be saved. 

While Peter was telling theses people 
about Jesus they believed, and Cornelius 
and all the men who heard the Good 
News that day entered through the opened 
door into the kingdom of God.. God sent 
his Holy Spirit into their hearts, and they, 
too, became the children of the Great 
King, and were very happy. 

Sing “I Love to Tell the Story.” 


Cuirnton, S. C, 
we 


Your Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew; 


How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
1. The unexpectedness of the Gospel. 
2. The universality of the Gospel. 


PAVE you any trouble among your 
group of girls with cliques, “sets,” 
snobbishness? For some reason, girls in 
their teens are often less democratic than 





any other members of our human family. 
They judge by appearances, choose com- 
panions for such superficial reasons, see 
only the surface of things, are far less 
truly democratic than boys of the same 
ages, usually. Here is a lesson that ought 
to help you correct this ugly spirit — if 
it exists —by helping your girls to see 
just what God taught Peter, “that God 
makes no distinction between one man and 
another” (Weymouth) on the grounds 
of race, social station in life, appear- 
ances, and the like. 


1. There was never a man less likely 
to “imagine” that vision that God sent 
Peter than Peter himself, A naturally 
narrow Jew, warm of heart, but not 
broadminded either by nature or training, 
provincial and race-proud, he tells him- 
self how he resisted the symbolic message 
God sent him that day in Joppa (Acts 
10:14). It had been far easier for him 
to stand up courageously against the 
whole Hebrew Sanhedrin (as in our last | 
lesson) and proclaim his continued faith in 
Jesus as the Christ than for him to surren- 
der his lifelong racial prejudice. Is it 
not so with your girls —with all of us? 
A thing that requires great courage in- 
spires us by its very difficulty, but it is 
surprisingly hard to be thoroughly “nice” 
to and genuinely like a person “different” 
from our own “class” —as your girls 
would say. 

There are but few harder tests of the 
genuineness of a girl’s religion than her 
attitude and conduct toward a girl out of 
her “class” in social life. This is chiefly 
because the other girls will never let such 
an unexpected proof pass unnoticed. No 
more did Peter’s Jewish fellow Christians, 
as yéu may show your girls in that elev- 
enth chapter of Acts verses 1 to 17. But 
just as Peter’s experience “silenced his 
opponents” (Weymouth), so will true 
Christian love among all your girls, with- 
out distinction of class or station, testify 
most effectively to all observers of the 
reality of their love for Him who is in- 
deed “Lord of all.” 

But how shall your girls go about be- 
ing nice to that queer young foreigner 
among them? or that “cheap-looking”’ lit- 
tle shopgirl? or the odd one who somehow 
never seems to fit in-with “the crowd”? 
Again this story from Peter’s experience 
will help them. Peter just followed ex- 
actly the leading God sent him. He did 
not force his message upon Cornelius, but 
responded to Cornelius’ request to come to 
his house and tell him. about his Master. 
And when he went his very first act was 
to disclaim all superiority over his for- 
{ 
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merly despised host. Note the Christ- 
like humility in Peter’s very act and 
words: “But Peter raised him up | where 
once he would not have let a Gentile 
shadow fall upon him for fear of detile- 
ment!], saying, Stand up; I myself also 
am a man,” or, “but a man,” as Wey- 
mouth has it. Looks, tones, touches, words, 
acts, ali prompted by genuine friendliness, 
without a trace of self-conscious superi- 
ority -— these will win the quick response 
of love in the heart of that lonely young 
girl in your group to the girl who so 
seeks her, as well as testify to the power 
of Christian love in a girl’s life. Let 
yours but try it. After such beginnings, 
at home, they will be ready to respond 
to the call to go to some distant race 
with this same conquering Gospel, if it 
shall come, 
Home Study 


What other such contacts with Gentiles 
on the part of jesus’ disciples can you 
find recorded in the Book of the Acts? 
Make a list of them. 


Decatur, Ga, 
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Say, Fellows— 
Wade C. Smith’s Boys’ Class 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
Beginning: ‘Culls.” : 
Discussion: Who are the undesirables? 


Why? What would Jesus do about 
them? 


Objective: “All things to all men” 
(1 Cor. 9 : 19-22). 











AY, fellows, down South in the peach 

orchards this month of June is a busy 
time with the packing of fruit for ship- 
ment to the markets impatient for the 
first ripe peaches. Expert packers swiftly 
select the choicest specimens, rejecting 
the imperfect, the overripe, the immature, 
the badly formed, and the poorly colored. 
These rejections are called “culls,” and 
are either thrown away or fed to the 
hogs. Classification is very rapid, and 
a poor cull gets small consideration, being 
quickly cast aside. 

In the first days of his apostleship Peter 
thought anybody who was not a Jew was 
a “cull.” The blessed gift of the Holy 
Spirit was supposed to be exclusively for 
the lineal sons of Abraham. All other 
races were doomed to perish without hope, 
simply because they did not belong. Sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ was for the 
Jews only. But one day God showed 
Peter his error and Peter was bold enough 
to baptize the Gentile centurion and his 
household, though by so doing he placed 
himself for the time. under the severe crit- 
icism of his brethren. It was a very deli- 
cate situation, but Peter won out by show- 
ing that he had acted under the clear guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

Now, fellows, you and I have something 
to learn here that we need to know. 
Peter made a mighty leap to a new, high 
level when he said: “Of a truth I per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons” (Acts 10:34). And so will you 
reach a new, high level when you recog- 
nize in every individual a capacity for 
good. We have gotten in the habit of 
classifying our acquaintances and the peo- 
ple we meet. Those we like or those who 
may bring us some advantage we class 
as acceptable; the others we toss into 
the “culls.” If they are ugly or unattrac- 
tive we pass them by. If they are awk- 
ward or ungainly, with some blemish, 
physical, mental, or moral, we throw them 
into the discard. Race, color, position 
in the world—all these figure in the 
count. We like the folks we like, we 
seek those who give us pleasure — the 
rest are “culls.” 

Fellows, this is not God’s way. If you 
and I are real Christians, we shall look 
upon all people as immortal souls — very 
precious souls: so precious that Jesus died 
for them. You and I cannot afford ta 
throw into the “culls,” as unworthy, one 
whom Jesus loved enough to die for, 
Some may be unworthy, but it is not for 
you and me to judge. Christ is the judge. 
Besides, who of us can stand as worthy 
ourselves ? 

An automobile dealer looks upon every 
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man as a prospect for a sale; an insur- 
ance agent regards every man as a pos- 
sible policy helder; a shoe dealer looks 
at people’s feet; a banker wonders if peo- 
ple have money to deposit. The true 
Christian sees in every human being a 
soul for whom Christ died—a_ soul 
under the penalty of eternal death, 
but with the capacity for accepting and 
loving and serving a great Saviour 
throughout ‘eternity. 

Now, fellows, think over the other fel- 
lows you know. If there is one you have 
shunned because for some reason he was 
offensive to you, try to take God’s view 
of him and help him to something higher 
and better, — yes, to that which is high- 
est and best — Christ. 


GreEENSBORO, N, C. 
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Last Week’s Questions Answered 
(On the lesson of May 29) 


rt. Was not the power entrusted to him such 
a testimony from God? See Acts 5:15, 16, 
“and they were healed every one.” 

2. Apparently the whole band of the apostles 
were working together, and together suffered 
this first imprisonment (Acts 5: 12, 18). Note 
the plural pronouns throughout verses 18 to 27. 

3. Their implicit and tinquestioning obedience 
of the angelic instructions. It is possible for 
it to become so the habit of our life to obey 
God’s will, that we are not conscious until 
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afterward that we were following a definite 
principle. 

4- Were they not there to see what might 
have come of the arrest they had witnessed 
the day before, and of the imprisonment of 
which they doubtless all knew? 

5. The spread of the report of their miracu- 
lous deliverance (Acts 5 : 24). 


6. They feared that the people would stone 
them (Acts 5 : 26). 

7. Said they, upon their appearance before 
them for trial for deliberate disobedience to 
their direct command not to preach “in this 
name” any more, “. . . behold, ye have filled 
Jerusalem with your teaching.’’ As with 
their Master, their highest commendation 
came from their enemies. 


8. The Jewish rulers had commanded them 
“not to teach in this name,” but God had 
commanded them’ to “preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

9. Peter said, “We must obey God rather 
than men.” 

10. They were enraged. The Gospel preached 
in the Spirit’s power always either convicts 
or antagonizes. 

u. “Give a rogue rope enough and he will 
hang himself.” 

12. Apparently this was the Jewish “forty 
stripes save one,” administered by the Temple 
guard — not the terrible Roman scourging that 
was given to our Lord before his crucifixion. 

13. They rejoiced that they could suffer 
shame for the name they loved. 

14. Public opinion, ridicule, unfair criticism, 
and ostracism, 


15. Hebrews 13 : 8; Matthew 28 : 20. 


16. His perseverance in the face of powerful 
opposition and setbacks. 


17. The Holy Spirit. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By John W. Lane, Jr. 





June 12, Poems That Are Worth While. Psa, 
23 : 1-6. 

June 19. Our Need for a Christian Sunday. 
Mark 2: 27, 28; 3: 1-5. 

June 26. Where Are Missionaries More 
Needed—India or Africa? Matt. 18 : 11-14. 

July 3. What Our Government Does for Us. 
Rom, 13 : 1-8 





Sunday, June 5 
Our Christian Duty to Maintain Health 
(1 Tim. 4:8; Rom. 12:1) 
(Consecration meeting) 





Mon.—Old health laws (Lev. 11 : 1-20). 

Tues.—Health through right living (Prov. 
4 : 20-22). 

Wed.—Health through happiness (Prov. 
2g. $ 9). 

Thurs.—Control of appetite (Matt. 6: 16- 


18). . 
Fri.—Health for work (Exod. 15 : 26; 20 : 6). 
Sat.—The joy of strength (Judg. 16: 3). 











Why does Christianity work for physica] 
health? 

Who are the better Christians, the sick 
or the healthy? Why? 


How are sanitzry conditions in our come 
munity ? 


T IS said that George Miller, the. great 

missionary and philanthropist, as a 
young man was disqualified from all mil- 
itary duties because of his frequent and 
serious illnesses and general disability. 
Many prophesied an early death or hope- 
less succumbing to disease. Throughout 
his whole lifetime, he was of delicate 
constitution physically, and yet at sev- 
enty years of age he began evarigelistic 
tours covering a period of seventeen 
years, and traveled a distance equal to 
that of eight times around the world. 
He continued to carry many of the heavy 
burdens of the orphanages he had founded 
in England until beyond the age of ninety. 
At ninety-two, he is quoted as saying, 
“IT have been able, every day and all the 
day, to work, and that with ease, as 
seventy years since.” He ascribed his 
marvelous preservation to three causes: 
(1) The exercising himself to have al- 
ways a conscience void of offense both 
toward God and toward men; (2) the 
love -he felt for the Scriptures, and the 
constant recuperative power they exer- 





cised upon his whole being (Prov. 4:20); 
and (3) the happiness he*felt in God-and 
his work, which relieved him of all anx- 
iety and needless wear and tear in his 
labors, - 


God’s Word makes it plain that sick- 
ness and ill health are the results, as is 
death, of man’s original sin. One of the 
promises given to the Christian is that, in 
the place the Lord Jesus has gone to pre- 
pare for those that love him, there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain. 

Meanwhile, what is to be the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward sickness and _ ill 
health? James enjoins prayer for the 
afflicted and the sick (Jas, 5: 13-15). We 
have the Lord’s promise that if we dsk 
anything according to his will and in his 
name we shall have the request (John 
14:13). We know that the Lord Jesus 
himself, when he was here on this earth 
in the flesh, went about healing the sick 
and opening the eyes of the blind, and 
again and again we read how he was 
moved with compassion because of the 
suffering multitudes of humanity. A_1 
this should give us assurance in asking 
God to heal our bodies, if it is his will 
for us, and not only to heal,. but to keep 
us well and strong. 

But God also will give us, if we are 
true children of his, consecrated common 
sense to take care of our bodies in so 
far as we are able. We cannot con- 
sistently ask God to heal and to keep 
us whole if we persistently and willfuliy 
violate his laws of nature. 

+ 

Perhaps the greatest reason that we, 
as Christians, should strive to maintain 
a healthy and strong body is that our 
bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost 
(1 Cor. 6:19). Disease and sickness, 
when brought about by our own care- 
lessness or foolishness, defile the temple 
and hinder its usefulness. The work that 
God would have us do as servants of his 


‘| must be hampered or prevented when we 


are compelled to give time to nursing our 
bodies, we 


But let us not forget that sickness and 
ill health sometimes come through God’s 
permissive will, to teach us valuable les- 
sons in patience, in sympathy, in trust, 
and the like, that perhaps we have been 
too busy to learn in health and strength. 
Then, too, God in his sovereign wisdom 
may permit us to be ill, even to spend 
our lifetime on a bed of pain. Hence we 
cannot always clainrhis healing, restoring 
power. Our requests for restoration or 
for maintenance of health should ever be 
conditioned with “nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine be done,” and sickness or 
accident should always send us to God, in 
prayer, asking that if, by the thing that 
has come upon us, he is desiring to teach 
us something for our good, we may be 
apt and ready pupils at learning the les- 
son he has for us. 


we 
The Bible is a marvelous health book: 
Read Leviticus and Deuteronomy for the 
marvelous rules of sanitation and dis- 
ease prevention and health that God gave 
to the children of Israel when they came 
out of Egypt. Consider the teachings of 
Proverbs and the New Testament against 
drunkenness and intemperance of all sorts. 
The Christian’s very trust in God and 
rest from concern or worry over the 
future is of untold health, value. Physi- 
cians have long recognized the important 
part that a restful mind plays in the res- 
toration of the body and the maintenance 
of health. We all know of individuals 
who have literally worried themselves 

sick, we 


So, after all, the Christian’s health is 
centered upon his relationship to God. 
Paul in his instructions to Timothy, espe- 
cially that portion mentioned in our Scrip- 
ture lesson, tells him that bodily exercise 
while good in itself profiteth little, .as‘ 
compared to godliness which is. profitable 
unto all things. Not that exercise is 
wrong or harmful, but insufficient; god- 
liness is better. In Romans 12:1, the 
other portion of our Scripture lesson, 
Paul sounds the real note of the Chris- 
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tian’s maintenance of health, surrender 
to God, — the presenting ‘to him of every 
faculty as our reasonable service, and not 
being conformed to this world, but trans- 
formed by the renewing of our minds. 
Then, come sickness or health whichever 
it may be, we are in God’s hands, yielded 
and cleansed to be used by him in either 
state as he may choose, and’ in whichever 
way will bring to him the greatest glory 
and praise. 
we 


Am I doing anything that is jeopardizing 
my health and usefulness for God? 


Am I willing to yield my body and every 
faculty as a living sacrifice to him? 


Am I learning any lesson he may have 
for me through sickness or ill health? 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Children at Home 








A Soldier Obeys 
By Hilda Richmond 


SELFURRY! Hurry!” Don Murray 

broke into Billy. Orcutt’s back yard 
all out of breath, “Father has an er- 
rand up to Stratford, and he'll take us 
all along. The road past the farm is 
closed for repairs, and ke’ll let us out 
the back way to pick flowers in the big 
woods till he comes back.” 

It was Saturday afternoon and the 
seven boys and girls who jumped to get 
their wraps were all in play clothes and 
stout shoes, so Mr. Murray was not de- 
tained very long. They often went on 
short trips to the big farm, so everybody 
was ready for a delightful time after 
being shut in all the cold winter. Mrs. 
Orcutt threw some apples into a stout 
bag and Mrs. Murray had a bag of 
cookies, so it would almost be a picnic 
there in the woods. 


“Let’s play we are explorers and the 


boys can be soldiers leading the way 
while the girls can be settlers,” said James 
Richards, who was a new boy in the 
neighborhood. “We'll go ahead to pro- 
tect them.” 

The girls wanted to be soldiers with 
sticks for guns, too, but the boys told 
them it was not the thing, so Rose and 
Bess and Jenny took the bags of food 
and trailed along behind the soldiers. in 
charge of Captain eDon Murray. 

It was hard to march among the trees, 
but the boys did their best. Then James 
wished to go in a new direction and 
left the ranks, but Don said, “My father 
says a soldier always obeys. If you 
were Captain, James, would you make 
me obey?” 

“IT guess I would,” said James still 
sulky. 

“Then come this way. When you take 
your turn with the rest we will do as 
you say.” 

They pretendéd to storm a, fort at the 
top of a tall mountain, and they all liked 
that scrambling and digging to get to the 
top. Of course, it was only a little 
hill, but it was a hard climb. The min- 
ute they reached the top a sharp, alarmed 
voice from the other side of the pasture 
cried: “Go back! Go back! Hurry. as 
fast as you can!” = 

“Right about face!” ordered the Cap- 
tain. “Double quick!” 

But James lingered. “It’s silly!” he 
said firmly. “I don’t have to obey that 
man.” 

“Yes, you do!” said the Captain. “He’s 
my superior officer when I’m on the farm. 
Father said so, Forward, march!” 

But James would not move until Cor- 
poral Billy Orcutt was ordered to arrest 
him and bring him along. Billy had a 
sharp tussle, but he made the angry boy 
hurry along down the hill and over across 
the woods pasture. 

Crash! Boom! Bang! Crash! Boom! 
Bang! Over and over the reports as if 
cannon were firing came to the scared 
children. Crash! Boom! Bang! James 
needed no one to tell him to hurry now. 
Pell-mell they rushed into the woods and 
there they met Mr. Murray, pale and 
frightened. 

“All here! All safe!” cried Mr. Mur- 
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Lesson for June §$ 
Acts 10 and x 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, pay- 
able in advance, for either old or new 
subscribers, in the United States and 
Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, and some 
Central and South American countries, 
These rates include postage. 

$2.00—One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $2 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $7.50, 

$1.50—Five or more copies, either to 
separate addresses or in a package to one 
address, $1.50 each, per year. 

In recognition of the club organizer’s 
aid one subscription additional is allowed 
for every ten paid for in a club. 

The- Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HILDREN'S DAY 


tet FREE 


Sample of services of Songs, Recitations, etc., 
free to any Pastor, Supt., or Committee. 

* Children’s Day Helper No. 13, 25 cents. 

Complete—about 100 selections including songs for 
Primary. 

* Children’s Day Specials No. 3, 25 cents 

Contains Ce Pageant, Panto- 
mime and Musical Pageant Exercise. 

* No returnable samples sent. 


SPECIAL CHILDREN’S DAY PACKET 
“Send 30 cents in stamps. Contains 1 Special No. 3, 
1 Story Cantata, 1 Latest Solo (value $1.05). 


HALL-MACK CO. poe Arch Street, 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. { Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Music Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A Real Need —Small Organ | 


For Mission Work in Ozark Mountains 


Our meetings held in little school houses in the 
mountains would be greatly helped by a ‘‘ suite case” 
organ to use in leading oe May easily be carried 
in our car. Fifty men and women, each giving one 
dollar would make this purchase Smaller 

ifts will be welcome. Please send contributions to 

rv. W. J. DAVIS, Ozark, Franklin Co., Arkansas. 
Or, The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Se, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Whole Year for $1.00! 
THE [ILLUSTRATOR 


makes Sunday school teaching interesting 


Don’t miss it! Marion Lawrance said: 
no other I like as well.” 


THE ILLUSTRATOR, 
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“There is 
Sample copy free. 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York - 


Earn $25 Weekly Spare Time 


Writing for newspapers, magazines. Experience 
unnecessary. Details FREE. 


PRESS SYNDICATE, 1287, ST. LOUIS, MO. 































In Selecting a Memorial to a Loved Que 


what could be a happier, a more fitting thought AN q) 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes ff 
serving through the years to keep alive the J} 
faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 
reverence in those who have strayed. Write @¢% 
for literature. Standard Sets $6,000 and up. — 
Deagan Building, Chi 
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VICTOR Portable 


has esfobiished tne 
STEREOPTICON LF 


Projection Excelience ~ 
HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 


Dak SPECIAL EASY TERMS 











BRONZE TABLETS 


Designs and Estimates Free 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Devt. 9), 556 W. 27th St.. New York City. 


When answering advertisements, please 
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ray, feeling their arms and bodies. “After 
let you out I heard that the man was 
to come today to blow up the stumps in 
the big pasture with dynamite, and 
hurried back as fast as I could. My! 
I’m glad you're all safe and sound.” 
When all the explosions were over and 
they climbed the hill again, the whole 
pasture was strewn with big stumps. 
“I’m glad you made me obey, Don,” 
said James quietly. “I don’t suppose 
you'll ever ask me to go with you again, 
but I'd like to, and I won’t make trouble 
again.” 

The man on the farm who had called 
to the children to go back was as pale 
as Mr. Murray. “All that saved them 
was that they minded me at once,” he 
told Mr. Murray. “If it had been some 
children they would have come right on 
and been killed.” 

“A soldier always obeys,” said Mr. 
Murray with a smile. “I have always 
been able to trust Robert to do that, and 
1 hope I always shall.” 

KENTON, OBIO. 





For Family Worship 


By the Director of the 
Great Commission Prayer League 





Following the Home Daily Bible Read- 

ings on the International Uniform Sunday 

School Lessons, issued by the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee. 


Remarkable Letters 


FEW weeks ago the readers of this 
department were asked to express 
themselves freely as to their use of this 
column, giving their experiences, making 
suggestions, and the like. We wish we 
had room for all the splendid responses. 
For example, the following, from Mont- 
real, is well worth passing on: 

“We have been using your column a 
long time. Have had -family worship in 
our home ever since we were married 
eight years ago. Last year we were led 
to make a list of ‘prayer wants,’ and very 
few had to be carried forward to this 
year. Three persons on our list have 
been converted. We prayed for a revival 
in our district, and it came. We asked 
God for our city, and many were con- 
verted. God has increased our number 
without our having to resort to man-made 
methods. He has more than met our ex- 
pectations.” 

Has he more than met your expecta- 
tions, dear reader? He surely has, or 
will, if you meet faithfully the conditions 
of prevailing prayer. What splendid 
places are the secret closet and the fam- 
ily altar to learn to pray! 


May 30 to June 5 


Mon.—Acts 10 : 34-48. 
Peter Preaching to Cornelius. 


And through Cornelius and his house- 
hold Peter has been preaching to multi- 
tudes ever since. Some of the greatest 
discourses of the New Testament were 
preached originally to individuals or small 
companies; such as Jesus to Nicodemus, 
Peter to Cornelius, James to the council 
at Jerusalem. Can you cite other exam- 
ples? Any significance to this? 

Prayer SuccEstions: Did you notice 
the number of “alls” (or its equivalent) 
in today’s readin)? Do any of these help 
to strengthen faith as you go to prayer? 
How precious are the “alls” of God in 
so far as they apply to his people, and 
especially to the “house of prayer’! 
Tues.—Acts 11 : 19-26, 

’ The Gentile Church at Antioch. 


Persecution may be hard to endure, but 
it is often prolific in results; because (1) 
it arouses sympathy for the persecuted, 
(2) attracts attention to their teachings, 
(3) gives opportunity for the things 
taught to take hold on receptive or poten- 
tially receptive hearts. Thus Stephen be- 
came “a great number” (v. 21). 

A Praise Note (from an Indiana pas- 
tor): “Thank you for praying for our 
revival. God graciously blessed us. We 
made a mourners’ bench, and used it. 
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Thirty-two came forward. Others in 
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For They Say, and Do Not! 





an accounting of your stewardship. 


May we hear from you? 


Frankly, what's the use of saying, ‘ Every time I see a Jew | want to take off my hat 
to him,” when you are not willing to take out your dollar to help him know of that Name 
through which alone he can be saved? What's the use of the premillennial doctrine if 
it teaches by innuendo that “ we must leave the Jews alone in this age" ? 

Are you obeying God in your work, prayer and gifts in behalf of the Jew? Are you 
a layman? Just how much did you give for Jewish Missions last year, and how much 
to all other missions? Are you a pastor? How much did your church give for Jewish 
Missions last year > Think over these things. Some day you will be required to give 


r mission merits your every confidence and support. : 
especially appreciated. Our paper, THE CHOSEN PEOPLE—considered b : 
Bible students the most helpful paper on Prophecy and the Jews published in America,— 
is sent to all contributors. Regular price, 50 cents a year, or 10 cents a copy. 


Just now your gilt would be 
y many 








American Board of Missions to the Jews 


27 Throop Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 
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PROVIDE AN INCOME 


Loved Ones 


THROUGH 


LIFE ANNUITY CONTRACTS 


WITH THE | 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


NOTE : — Frequently there are loved ones for 
whom provision must be made who are unskilled 
in business management and to whom the care of 
an estate would mean much anxiety and possible 
disaster. A generous income for life may be pro- 
vided for these by investing the principal now in 
the survivorship Life Annuity contracts of the 
Moody Bible Institute, which provide ideal means 
for expressing remembrance. Secure confidential 
information by addressing 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Clark’s 
24th 





‘ 


Plan now! 100 pp. book with full details, free. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Jan. 25, 1928, 65 days, $600-$1700 ; including comprehensive shore trips, 
otels, guides, all necessary ex : ; r wi f 
Visiting: Madeira, Portugal,Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens,Con- 
stantinople,14% days Palestine-Egypt, |taly, Riviera, Cherb’rg,Glasgow. 
Superb new Cunard oil-burner ‘1 ap degen run like a mammoth yacht 
—~ as your “home” for the Cruise. No class distinctions or steamer changes. 
A Famous A, Inspiring yy gg ey ner a 
essful Cruises. Utmost TraveiValue. Stop overs in Europe. Paris- London Extension,g days, $05 
bye KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Desk 4-S, 70 E. 45th Street, New York. 


nses except passport, visas, steward fees. 

















—$25 to $50— 


Easily Made During Spare Time 


Sell our EMBOSSED INITIAL TEA NAPKINS 
packed three dozen to the package. 
Made of the finest Lynkloth Crepe 
Paper. Every package with your own 
initial in 6LD ENGLISH. In ordering 
kindly state the quantity of. each initial 
you desire. This is an article that every 
home has use for, and with our Sample 
Box sales are easily made. Cost 13c, 
sells for 25c. Sample Box 25c. With 
every order of 25 packages Sample 
package FREE. 30 days credit, carrying 
charges prepaid. 


GILLMORE BROS., Publishers, Reading, Pa. 














“The Gates of Hades” 


What the Bible says about the state of the dead before 
and since the resurrection of Jesus. Based on Mat- 
thew 16: 18 R. V. Considers every mention of “Hades” 
and ‘‘Sheol” in the original Scriptures. Effectually 
answers Sir A. Conan Doyle’s argument to make 
spiritualism the universal religion. Gives light on 
many pugzling questions. 135 pages, with index. 50 
cents. Sent on approval. 


Rev. W.E. CLARK, 1918 Franklin Ave., Springfield, Me. 

















Methods of 
Bible Study 


W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D, 


Here are the tested 
lans of this veteran 
ible teacher, collected 
and explained in thire 
teen full chapters oun. 
gesting the best meth- 
od mastering the 
subject matter of the 
Word of God, its fa 
and doctrines. 


Is the Bible your handbook for service? ‘These 
studies will give you a fuller knowledge of it. 


Is it your weapon in the Christian warfare? They 
will teach you to use it more efficiently. 


Written in the clear, concise style that characterizes 
all the writings of Dr. Thomas. 


$1; postage, 10 cents 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





wi answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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IK hooklet 


tells how as high as 
97 is paid for life 


As high as94%? For Lite? Yes! Depend- , 
ing upon the age of the annuitant the 
Annuity Bonds of the American Bible 
Society will do just that! 

But, you say, is it safe? Emphatically Yes! 
In fact, the Annuity Bonds of the American 
Bible Society have elements of safety greater 
than most securities and have many advane- 
tages which other securities do not possess 
at all. 

For over 50 years these bonds have been is- 
sued without loss to a sin- 
gle investor. 

Annuity Bonds provide for 
life an attractive income 
which never depreciates. 
‘They are free from compli- 
cated details, have no 
coupons to clip, no bank 
book to lose; they assure 
receipt of a check every six 
months and enable friends 
of the Bible cause to con- 
tribute liberally without 
hardghip. 

















{ Gentlemen: Please send your 
; booklet, No. 16 J., to 
Send ; 
This NAMB. 2. eee eee eee 
Coupon | Avpress......... 2.5% 
obi 











AFRICA INLAND MISSION 


373 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 





At work in East and Central Africa 30 years. 
Has now 40 stations, 200 missionaries and 
500 African teachers, Literature on request. 


Pray for This Work of Faith 














| AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
| NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


BEST TRACTS 


First Prize, $100.00 and Gold Medal 
Second Prize, $50.00 Third Prize, $25.00 


| Annuity Bonds 
Especially Attractive Safe and Satisfactory 


Send for particulars concerning award of 
prizes and the Annuity Bonds. 


American Tract Seciety, 7 W. 45th St., New York City 




















THE HARVEST TRULY 
IS PLENTEOUS 


Trained NATIVES in various parts of the world 
may be supported in the work of God for an entire 
year for from $25 up to $600. Nothing deducted 
rom ted. ean goestoward the natives’su 

port. Would you so loveto help your Lord? Will 
you pray about this ? Service and Literature free. 


Co., Box T, 251 Fairmount Rd, 





















The Sermon That Saved Spurgeon 


The June ed issue of The Gospel Minister will contain 

outline and notes of this sermon. The next 12 issues 

will each contain a helpful sermon outline. 13 
issues, 25 cents. 


THE GOSPEL MINISTER, Westfield, Indiana. 


America’s Heaviest Laying Strains 
Leghorns, $8.50; Park’s Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
neues s Anconas, White Rocks, $9.50; Heavy As- 
sorted, $7.50; Assorted, $6.50. PosTPAID, r00@ alive. 
Sixteen breeds. Free book, “‘ Secrets of Poultry Suc- 

cess.”” Member I. B.C. A. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 115, Metropolis, Il. 


~The Purity of Cuticura 
1 Makes It Unexcelled 


For AllToilet Purposes 


aT Tw we we ae | 
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their homes got the victory. Twenty have 
united with the church. The meeting ran 
four weeks.” 
Wed.—John 4: 1-14, 

Jesus and the Gentile Woman. 
Conscious physical thirst on Jesus’ part, | 
but the woman had that. wherewith to sat- | 
isfy it; unconscious spiritual thirst on the | 
woman’s part, but Jesus had the where- | 
with to satisfy. Helping a stranger on | 
the lower physical plane, the woman | 
helped herself to a higher spiritual plane. 
“He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself,” 


Prayer Succestions: How these de- 
spised Samaritans did appeal to Jesus’ 
tender, loving heart: the grateful Samari- 
tan (Luke 17:16); the compassionate 
Samaritan (Luke 10:29-37); the sinful 
Samaritan (today’s reading). Do you 
pray tenderly and lovingly for those 
whom men generally despise? 


Thurs.—Romans 10: 11-21. Salvation for All. 


“How shall they preach, except they 
be sent?” But it takes divine dynamite 
to send them, and divine dynamite doesn’t 
exist in dead churches. It was a live 
church that sent Paul (Acts 13: 1-4), 
and out of that sending came three great 
missionary journeys, fourteen great epis- 
tles, and innumerable converts. 

Prayer Succestions: From a letter: 
“Last Sunday in speaking on ‘Prayer the 
pastor said that what the Church needs 
today is not ‘ORGANIZATION’ but ‘AGON- 
IZATION,’ agonisation IN PRAYER.” Yes, if 
the Church would aconize, it would 
EVANGELIZE, You and I are part of the 
Church; do we ever experience the 
“groanings” of Romans 8:26? 
Fri.—Ephesians 3 : 1-13. 

Partakers of the Gospel. 

Are you by nature a Gentile? This 
epistle, written primarily to Gentile saints, 
is pre-eminently an epistle of superlatives. 
For example, not only “the unsearchab‘e 
riches” (v. 8), but see also chapters 1: 
21; 2:4, 13; 3:16-20; 4:6, 13; 5:27; 
6:18. And all for you! 

Prayer Succestions: A patient in a 
Southern state hospital writes: “There are 
three of us (patients) who meet together 
at noon in our little room to study God's 
Word, using the Sunday-school lesson as 
a basis; then being led in prayer by each 
of the three in turn.” Pray for this lit- 
tle circle, and for all similar gatherings. 


Sat.—Galatians 3: 1-14. Children of Abraham. 


Who are the “children of Abraham”? 
(v. 7.) Not every Jew (John 8: 39-44), 
not every Gentile; but every believing 
Jew, and every believing Gentile; all who 
through Christ, Abraham’s “seed” (v. 
16), belong to God. What was “the 
blessing of Abraham”? (v. 14.) That 
faith whose outcome is righteousness (vs. 
6-9; Rom. 4: 2-8). 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: But remember 
that genuine faith “cometh by hearing, 
and hearing BY THE worD” (Rom, 10:17). 
Pray against the spurious faith, some of 
it diabolical, that ts so prevalent in the 
world today. Multitudes, we fear, are be- 
ing deceived. When human personalities 
attract away from Christ, BEWARE! 


Sun.—Psalm 67 : 1-7, 
The Gospel for All Nations. 
Oh, the infinite pathos of a world that 
needs God, of a God who needs the 
world, of a Gospel adapted to the whole 
earth, and yet of almost the whole earth 
still in darkness, not because it has de- 
liberately rejected God, but because you 
and I, and millions like us, have not lov- 
ingly pressed the claims of the Gospel 
into “all the ends of the earth’! 


Prayer Succestions: Reread Thurs- 
day’s Prayer Suggestions; then ask God 
for a real vision of the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, of the unapproachable holi- 
ness of God, of a@ world lying in the 
wicked one, and of the Church’s almost 
stolid indifference and slothfulness; and 


9. 


surely you will begin to “agonize.” 
4 


- Mr. Trumbull’s book, “What Is the 
Gospel?” gives the essentials of salvation 
simply and clearly (The Sunday Schooi 
Times Company, Philadelphia, cloth 75 














cents, paper 50 cents, postage § cents). 


Come with us to the 
MEDITERRANEAN and 
HOLY LAND in 1928 


Another happy party of The Sunday School Times 
readers and their friends will embark for the trip of a 
lifetime on February 8, 1928. James Boring’s Travel 
Service has again chartered the greatS.S. Doric of the 
White Star Line and Mr. Boring personally will con-. 
duct another congenial group of our friends through 
the wonderland bordering on the Mediterranean. 


Will you goin 1928? Now is the time to say “yes” 
and begin making your plans. 


are coming in daily. 


The trip has been made easy for you. A new ocean 
liner will be your home and will assure you of every 
comfort and safety. All travel details and annoyances 
are removed by Mr. Boring and his staff. Your com- 
panions will be American folks with whom you will 


feel at home. 


The sailing date, February 8th, 
the most enjoyable 
weather. The 1928 itinerary has been 
lengthened to provide more leisurely 
traveling; the management both on 
shipand shore will be the same that 
has so pleased those fortunate mem- 


promises 


bers of our 1927 tour. 


The rates are the same as for 
1927—the lowest at which comfort, 
safety, good food and complete shore programs can 


be provided. 


Write at once to Mr. Boring for full particulars. Hundreds 
go with him every year and bring back information, pleasant 
memories, and broadened vision. 


Make 1928 YOUR year. 


end the Coupon 


Send the coupon now for 
the booklet that tells 
all about the Sunday 
School Times party on 
James Boring’s Cruise to 
the Mediterranean, Holy 
Land, and Europe, the 
deck plan and full sched- 
ule of prices. You will 
be under no obligations 
of any kind. 


Already reservations 





Our Itinerary 


New York Madeira 


Gibraltar Al(giers 

Tunis Malta 

Athens Constantinople 
Beirut Palestine 
Egypt Sicily 

Italy Monte Carlo 
France and Nice 
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The Sunday School Times 

1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I-am irterested in the 1928 Sunday 

School Times Tour to the Mediterra- 

nean, the Holy Land, and Europe. Please 

ask Mr. Boring to send me full par- 

ticulars. : 
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